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We’ve  Never  Turned  Our  Backs 

^  On  Progress... 


^  ...But  We  Do 
Snub  Old-Fashioned 
Printing  Methods 


Offset  printing  is  the  modern  way,  and  on  January  4th,  1971,  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  made  a  complete  conversion  to  this 
advanced  printing  method.  Our  new,  eight-unit  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  is  now  printing  our  58,334*  ABC  daily  circulation,  as  well  as 
the  189,000  circulation  of  our  nine  weekly  newspapers. 


Let  us  show  you  our  new  face  and  the  greater  impact  it  will 
give  your  advertising.  We  invite  your  inquiries  about  ROP  advertising, 
full  or  spot  color,  spectacolor,  or  offset  job  work. 


Now  The  Nation’s  Largest  Evening  Offset  Daily 
^^South  Say 


Torrance,  California^ 

Copley  Newspapers  Represented  by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 
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"iy  Frank  Cordon 


Are  You  Serious. 
IVlr.  Stolze? 


imows  yery  Uttl  a  ^  ^gading  his  college 
impression  l  g®'’ 
bowl  predictions.  ^ 

Of  course,  y^rs  ago  ■with  Gan- 

Stolze  a®®?®®  T®nJs  he  came  out  with  this 


Comm^--  crafty  Bud 

dust  woody  three  bad  thing? 

coach.  wiU  find  ‘team  elects  to , 

happen  when  rt^dh  a  first  do- 

1.  They  ca«  eomp  ^  gan 

You  can’t  wiii  i'®''®  “ 

touchdown.  Stanford  wm 

nearly  every  do|^  W  ^ 

ZmSyf^receWerstodoit 

Cotton  Bowl  (Texas  "• 

TEX.^S  by  14. 


Reading  Rochester  sports  pages 
is  a  moving  experience.  Watch. 


Two  Rochester  sportswriters  moved  23,000  readers  in  two 
weeks,  all  because  the  sportswriters  disagreed. 

It  started  when  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle's  Craig  Stolze 
outlined  his  New  Year's  Day  college  bowl  game  picks. 

Frank  Cardon,  The  Times-Union's  sports  editor,  disagreed  — 
strongly. 

Readers  took  sides.  Readers  wrote.  Readers  called. 

Three  days  later  a  contest  was  born.  Readers  sided  with 
their  favorite  columnist  and  made  their  own  picks.  The  winner  got  a 
trip  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

In  two  weeks,  more  than  23,000  people  entered.  Thousands 
more  talked  about  the  contest. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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_  DATELINE : SUNCOAST  \ 

Arnold  Rashba  is  our  kind  of  guy. 


He  took  the  time  to 
learn  about 


County.  That  made 
him  the  big  winner 


ARNOLD  RASHBA 


At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent,  we 
believe  Pinellas  County  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live, 
work  and  play.  We  like  to  tell  people  what  we  have  going  for 
us  on  the  growing,  affluent  Suncoast  af  Florida. 


Last  summer,  we  invited  the  advertising  community  to  "Join 
The  Big  Pinellas  Populatian  Guessing  Game."  A  trip  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  prize  for  the  population  estimate  clasest  to 
official  1970  U.S.  Census  figures. 


Experts  in  advertising  agencies  acrass  the  nation  sent  in 
entries.  But  the  pros  were  beaten  at  their  own  game  by 
Arnold  Rashba,  a  self-employed  bookkeeper  at  a  textile 
firm  in  New  York  City.  For  Rashba,  his  winning  entry  began 
with  a  commuter  trip  from  New  York  to  his  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Leafing  through  a  trade  magazine  someane  had  left 
an  the  train,  Rashba  saw  our  ad  announcing  the  contest.  He 
tore  it  out  and  took  it  home  where  his  research  began.  After 
careful  study  and  some  mathematical  calculations  he 
described  as  "scientific",  Rashba  made  his  predictian. 

Arnald  Rashba  is  a  winner,  our  kind  of  guy.  We  can't  wait  to 
show  him  Pinellas.  Here  he'll  find  522,329  permanent 
residents  (278  more  than  his  studied  prediction)  enjoying 
clean  air,  salt  water  and  white  beaches  of  the  Suncoast. 

(We  entertain  an  average  240,000  tourists  each  month, 
too.) 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent,  we 
lead  the  cheers  for  a  Progressive  Pinellas. 


Best  today.  Better  tomorrow. 

€'t.  JJrtprsburo  (limps 


FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 

locof  esf  ond  Liveliest 


P.0.'^Box'1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


MARCH 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western).  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-9 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  seminar  on  compensation  practices.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

M-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspaper  Publishers  Seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carollnas.  Velvet  Cloak 
Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 
El  Paso. 

13-14 — Texas  Press  Association.  Web  Offset  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Brown- 
wood. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

14-17 — SNPA  Seminar:  The  Insurance  Crisis.  Florida  State  University,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

14-26 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn.  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington.  Minneapolis. 

19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  City  Editors'  Workshop.  Gateway  Hotel, 

St.  Louis. 

24- 25—1  nter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embaiador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington.  D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 

28-April  9— API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

3 1 -April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia.  Athens. 


APRIL 

1-2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Reporters'  Workshop.  Georgia  Center. 
Athens,  Ga. 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-11 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

I  13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C. 

14- 16 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn,  Peoria. 

15- 17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. 

16- 18 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

16- 17— Sig  ma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
j  16-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

j  19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

I  New  York. 

22-24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!. 
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on  a  dear  day. 


we  won’t  need  Gil  Bailey 

BUT  THAT  DAY  IS  NOWHERE  IN  SIGHT 


The  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram's  ecology  editor  wrote: 

.  .there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  no-smog  day  in  Southern  California.  Even  on 
those  rare  days  when  the  winds  cleanse,  or  the  rains  wash  the  air  .  .  .  air 
pollution  is  with  the  millions  who  live  in  this  area.” 

This  disturbing  statement  began  Gil's  first  multi-part  series  on  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  this  area.  He  hit  hard.  He  reported  that  cars  weren't  the  only  heavy 
polluters  —  that  industry  must  also  take  much  of  the  blame.  He  exposed  the 
bureaucratic  inefficiency  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  that  has  allowed  it 
to  do  nothing  more  than  slow  the  spread  of  smog.  And,  he  reported  that 
present  automobile  emission  controls  have  very  possibly  done  more  harm  than 
good.  He  presented  an  anti-smog  battleplan. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
State  Legislature  commending  his  efforts  and  applauding  his  directness.  When 
Gil's  second  series  of  articles  was  published,  the  county  called  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  ordered  its  environmental  and  scientific  committees  to  look  into  the 
inadequacies  reported  in  these  articles.  The  APCD  tightened  its  regulations  on 
industry  and  stepped  up  its  enforcement  efforts  directly  after  the  first  set  of 
articles  appeared.  And  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  they  went  to  court  to 
stop  major  polluters. 

Gil's  regularly  featured  column  in  the  IP-T,  "Down  to  Earth”,  is  an 
important  part  of  our  local  news  coverage. 


Gil  Bailey 
IP-T  Ecology  Editor 


INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM 


Long  Beach,  California 

down  -  to  •  earth  reporting 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 
Easy. 

People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 

That’s  why  we’ve  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one.  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
7>1  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  will  be  redeemed. 


CA  TCHAines 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 

or  redemption  center  of  ~ '  'r"~- 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  IVay  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


Bv  Lenora  Williamson 


THOSE  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  DAYS— when  Lillian 
Russell  was  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  toasted  beauty — all  5'3"  and  160  pounds — wrote  a 
column  for  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  published  by  her  last  husband. 
Alexander  P.  Moore,  and  thereby  was  eligible  for  the  club. 
Judy  Ludlum,  in  her  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  story  marking  the 
the  press  group’s  80th  anniversary,  noted  Lillian’s  membership 
(and  vital  statistics)  and  also  that  of  Nellie  Bly.  Dauntless 
Nellie,  born  Elizabeth  Cochrane,  went  on  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  York  and  her  round-the-world  stint,  and  at  age  30  married 
a  New  York  millionaire,  age  72.  Judy  included  that  marital 
statistic.  As  a  commentary  on  the  fleetness  of  time  and  fame, 
the  name  of  neither  was  found  in  the  catalog  of  one  New  York 
public  library  branch,  and  the  little  girl  at  the  reference  desk 
asked;  “What  do  they  do?  Are  they  alive  now?”  Catch-lines 
promptly  trotted  over  a  picture  of  Lillian  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  It  got  a  brief  smile. 


SEX  DROPPED — The  story  under  that  headline  was  read  no 
doubt  by  everybody  who  got  a  copy  of  the  Press  News  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  But  it  was  only 
an  announcement  that  three  Washington  dailies  had  joined  the 
national  trend  of  eliminating  sex  designations  in  help  wanted 
columns. 

*■  *  «■ 

MOZART  PLAYERS  JAILED,  CAN’T  DUET  ON  A  SIDE- 
W.ALK  was  a  jolly  page  one  head  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
for  a  story  of  two  San  Francisco  street  minstrels  being  arrested 
30  bars  into  Mozart’s  Duet  No.  1  for  Flute  and  Oboe.  For  a 
feature  about  a  man  who  made  wooden  horses  for  children,  a 
Christian  Science  Monitor  headwriter  carved  out  “Rocking 
horses — stable  business.” 

-And  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  took  note  of  a  hassle  between 
past  and  present  governors  over  ownership  of  a  grand  piano: 

Do  .  .  . 

Re... 

(Oil  Me!) 

Then  there  was  this  nutrition  note  in  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican:  “Elks  Women  Eat  15  Dishes  at  Frackville  Supper.” 

*  *  * 

DOW’N  IN  SUNNA  ORL.ANDO  the  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Evening  Star,  Jim  MacDonald,  devoted  his  “Nothing  Seri¬ 
ous”  column  to  Vice  President  Agnew’s  golf  game  including  this 
paragraph:  “.Agnew’s  golf  scores  are  a  well-kept  secret.  But  I 
know  his  ‘handicap’ — spectators!” 

*  *  * 

THE  UNIQUE  USE  OF  PRINTER’S  INK  to  create  paintings 
on  glass  has  resulted  in  an  exhibition  of  her  work  at  the 
Corning  Museum  of  Glass  in  Corning,  New  York,  for  arti.st  Rose 
Kuper,  now  82.  The  show  will  run  through  April  15.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Kuper’s  painting  using  printer’s  ink  on  handmade 
paper  was  held  recently  in  the  La  Mirada,  Calif.,  City  Hall. 

*  *  * 

SHOULDN’T  PRESS  ACCOLADES  for  brightening  up  the 
virile,  romantic  image  of  the  over-40s  be  going  to  that-man-who 
jaunted  to  the  moon  and  splashed  down  in  the  South  Pacific  at 
age  47.  The  press  did  a  job  for  Ezio  Pinza  and  the  over-SO# 
when  he  landed  in  a  musical  South  Pacific.  There’s  been  one 
spin-off  at  least,  the  Mauldin  cartoon  of  a  smiling  husband,  be- 
glassed  of  eye  and  hand,  before  the  tv  with  wife  and  off-spring 
peering  in  the  door:  “He  just  learned  he’s  younger  than  Alan 
Shepard.” 

« 

RECYCLISTS  WANT  FATTER  WASTELINES  punned  Ace 
Bushnell,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Palisades  (Calif.)  Post  for  a 
head  heralding  a  waste  collection  drive  in  the  area.  Ace  was 
rolling  with  a  kicker  “Site  for  Sore  Eyes”  over  another  head 
“Malibu  vision  comes  true” — this  for  opening  of  eye  center 
facilities. 
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When  the  "war  on  poverty”  in  Central  Penn- 
sylv'ania  turned  into  a  series  of  internal 
skirmishes  over  mismanagement  and 
inefficiency  within  the  Commission  on 
Economic  Opportunity,  reporter  Bill  Burkett 
jumped  into  the  fray. 


Following  a  series  in  the  Evening  News 
outlining  the  work  history  and  criminal 
record  of  the  antipoverty  executive  director, 
OEO  upgraded  the  priority  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  sent  probers  in  within  a  week. 


Burkett's  series  not  only  spurred  federal 
investigation  which  will  initiate  corrective 
measures  but  provided  a  service  to  all  tax 
payers. 


Phis  is  relevance, 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member,  American 
Bueineae  Frees  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  iraid  Dec.  31.  1970 — 25,053 
Kenewal  Kate — 74.05% 


Retailer  loophole 


Last  week  we  noted  the  laijre  volume  ol  advertisers’  money  being 
spent  for  “cents  oil’’  coii|K)ns  in  grocery  advertising  and  the  eomjilaints 
from  some  athertisers  about  misreilemption  and  rheating.  It  was  our 
suggestion  that  newspa|>er  ad  executives  should  institute  in-plant 
security  because  of  the  amount  of  advertising  being  threatened  if 
(heating  persisted. 

riie  magnitude  of  the  prolilem  is  demonstrated  liy  the  amount 
of  coupon  value  represented  in  only  two  newspapers  measured 
W'ednesdav  morning.  The  Xeiv  York  D'lily  Xrws  carried  29  coupons 
on  14  different  pages  representing  a  “cents  off”  value  of  S4.91  to  the 
reader.  This  was  augmented  by  several  “bonus  coujxms”  offering 
merchandise  at  a  lower  price  but  not  sjiecifying  the  amount  of  the 
reduction.  The  Paterson  (X.J.)  Morning  Xeirs  on  the  same  clay 
carried  hti  coupons  for  18  stores  representing  a  SIO.IO  value. 

f)ne  need  onlv  multiply  these  amounts  bv  the  circulations  of  the 
newspapers,  add  hundreds  more  dailies  carrving  the  same  or  similar 
ads.  and  the  opportunity  for  fraud  mounts  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

However,  EJ^-P  has  learned  that  the  large  amount  of  inisredemption 
charged  by  one  advertiser  may  not  be  clue  to  any  deliberate  fraud 
or  cheating  bv  jieople  who  have  access  to  extra  copies,  overruns  or 
returns.  It  could  he  clue  to  the  laziness  of  retail  store  operators  who 
don't  want  to  s)K*ncl  the  time  of  their  employes  matching  redeemable 
(ou])ons  with  customers’  purchases. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  store's,  we  learn,  for  check-out  clerks  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  coii]K)ns  presented  in  bulk  from  the  total 
customer  bill  without  checking  to  see  if  the  items  advertised  were 
pure  hascxl. 

W’e  suggest,  therefore,  that  IockI  advertisers  could  avoid  this  costlv 
short-cut  by  eliminating  the  “cents  off”  coupon  and  using  only  the 
“bonus  c()U|K)u”  offering  merchandising  at  a  specified  reduced  amount. 
In  that  way  the  cc^upons  coidtl  not  be  bulked  for  dcxhiction  and 
mi.sreclemption. 


Press,  powerful  or  not? 


When  Ecluumd  Burke  pointed  to  the  Parliamentan  press  gallerv' 
.md  described  the  Fourth  Estate  as  more  )K)werful  than  the  other 
three — Lords  Spiritual.  Lords  Temporal  and  the  ('.ommons — he  didn’t 
reckon  with  the  trades  unions. 

rite  power  of  the  press  iti  London  has  been  reduced  to  nothing 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  unions  which  closed  it  clown  this  week 
just  as  brother  unions  have  forced  the  suspension  of  the  prc*ss  in 
Paris,  Rome  and  New  York  City  on  previous  occasions  and  for 
\arious  reasons. 

It  is  serious  enough  when  one  group  of  men  cati  close  clowti  a 
news  mecliitm  iti  a  strike  over  wage  demands  depriving  the  public 
of  its  news  report  and  all  other  newspaper  workers  of  their  livelihood. 
But  it  is  even  more  serious  when  a  grouj)  can  close  clown  the  entire 
press  of  a  city  simply  to  demonstrate  sympathy  lot  an  entirely 
luuelated  group  or  cause. 

When  a  minority  group  can  destroy,  or  at  least  susjx;ncl,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  or  j)arliamentary  guarantee  by  such  a  whim  it  makes  one 
wonder  how  secure  man’s  freedoms  can  be. 
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APOLOGY 

\^e  respect  truth  in  all  matters  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  believe  we  have  had  an  unim¬ 
peachable  record  since  establishment  of 
this  newspaper  in  1911. 

Neither  myself  nor  my  secretary  noted 
the  inaccurate  reference  regarding  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  my  letter 
(February  13). 

IX  e  are  not  now  and  have  never  been 
qualified  for  membership  in  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  We  are  members  of  Veri¬ 
fied  Audit  Circulation. 

Sincerely  regret  and  apologize  for  the 
error. 

M  ai  RICK  W.  Markham 

Van  Nuys.  Calif. 

(Thf  nriter  is  president  of  Van  Nuys 
Puldishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
Neus  and  (ireen  Sheet.) 


REQUEST  FOR  DATA 

In  hopes  of  obtaining  peripheral  data 
for  a  major  study  I  am  preparing,  I  would 
appreciate  response  from  editors  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  among  your  readers. 
The  purpose  of  my  study  is  twofold:  To 
organize  a  course  devoted  largely  to  the 
peculiarities  of  suburban  press  specifi¬ 
cally,  and  to  publish  a  text  for  such 
courses. 

In  my  research,  I  plan  to  contact  pub¬ 
lishers  of  such  newspapers  for  certain 
policy  specifics,  but  would  appreciate  re¬ 
actions  from  editors  to  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  inquiries: 

Do  you  regularly  hire  journalism  school 
graduates? 

What  has  been  your  experience  with 
them? 

What  greatest  training  deficiency  have 
you  noted  among  them? 

What  particular  areas  of  training  would 
you  recommend  in  a  course  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  suburban  press  (as  opposed 
to  either  “Community”  newspapers  (which 


include  outstate,  small-town  papers)  or 
“inside”  Metro  dailies? 

I  would  like  any  respondents  to  indicate 
their  willingness  to  be  quoted  in  my  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Hal  Lister 

Columbia,  Mo. 

(The  writer  is  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.) 

*  *  * 

GUTSY  PUBLISHER 

Rare  indeed  is  the  adverti.sing  media 
today  which  sets  principle  above  revenue. 
Now  that  government  has  finally  forced 
television  to  cease  advertising  health-dam¬ 
aging  cigarettes  we  are  faced  with  a  mad 
scramble  of  newspapers  and  other  media 
to  obtain  cigarette  advertising. 

This  would  have  shocked  my  old  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor. 

Frankly  it  shocks  me. 

But  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  this  deca¬ 
dent  scene  is  Jack  McCloskey,  publisher 
of  the  Mineral  County  Independent-News 
in  the  tiny  community  of  Hawthorne,  Ne¬ 
vada.  He  has  his  full  share  of  the  usual 
revenue  problems  faced  by  most  rural 
newspapers  of  these  days.  But  he  rejects 
all  cigarette  advertising  which  encourages 
their  use. 

Set'ins  to  me  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  recognition  for  rare  gutsy  guys  like 
McCloskey. 

Thomas  C.  Wilson 

Reno,  Nev. 

(The  writer  is  a  partner  in  Tyson- 
Curtis-K  ilson  advertising  agency.) 


Short  Takes 

A  20-man  Navy  band  welcomed  them 
aboard  with  “Stars  and  tripes  Forever” 
and  the  spacemen  walked  to  a  trailer¬ 
like  quarantine  van.  —  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Now  as  “grass-roots”  candidate  of  the 
year-old,  black-oriented  United  Citizens 
Party,  the  evil  rights  activist  is  run¬ 
ning  for  the  congressional  seat  held  by 
the  late  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers — IFos^- 
ivgton  Post. 

*  «  * 

Last  night.  Sheriff’s  Deputy  S 
acting  on  a  trip,  recovered  a  cache  of 
250  pounds  of  grass  hidden  in  the  desert 
awaiting  a  pickup  by  the  purchaser  who 
had  paid  the  suppliers. — Arizona  Daily 
Star  (Tucson). 

«  *  « 

The  30-member  senate,  meeting  Tues¬ 
day  night,  accused  editor  T  of  Mem¬ 
phis  of  journalistic  responsibility. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

ig  Hf.  ilL 

Mike  S  ,  dead  basketball  coach  at 
M  high  school,  has  resigned  his 
coaching  and  teaching  position  to  join 
the  Chicago  Police. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  a7nusing  ty¬ 
pographical  error  foimd  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


'Haw!  If  we  weren't  so  smart  we'd  probably  believe  this 
and  go  off  the  air.' — C.  P.  Houston  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Editor  6l  Publisher 


Robed  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  19 1 2*1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireiilationa 
Member,  American 
Buaineu  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31.  1970 — 25,053 
Renewal  Kate — 74.05% 


Retailer  loophole 

Last  week  we  noted  the  large  volume  of  advertisers’  money  being 
spent  for  “t  ents  off”  rou|)ons  in  grocery  advertising  aiul  the  toinplaints 
from  some  advertisers  about  misretlemption  and  cheating.  It  was  our 
suggestion  that  newsj)a|}er  ;id  executives  should  institute  in-plant 
security  because  of  the  amount  of  advertising  being  threatened  if 
( heating  persisted. 

1  he  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  amount 
of  coupon  value  represented  in  only  two  newspapers  measured 
Wednesday  morning.  The  Xeiit  York  Ihiil\  XrziKs  carried  29  coupons 
on  14  different  pages  represemting  a  “cents  off”  value  of  ,S4.91  to  the 
reader.  This  was  augmented  by  several  “bonus  coupons”  offering 
merchandise  at  a  lower  price  but  not  sjiecifying  the  amount  of  the 
reduction.  The  Paterson  (X.J.)  Morninfr  Xeies  on  the  same  day 
tarried  fib  coupons  for  18  stores  representing  a  $10.10  value. 

One  need  only  multiply  these  amounts  by  the  circulations  of  the 
newspapers,  add  hundreds  more  dailies  carrying  the  same  or  similar 
ads.  and  the  opportunity  for  fraud  mounts  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

However,  EM*  has  learned  that  the  large  amount  of  misretlemption 
(barged  by  one  advertiser  may  not  be  due  to  any  deliberate  fraud 
or  cheating  by  people  who  have  access  to  extra  copies,  overruns  or 
returns.  It  could  be  due  to  the  laziness  of  retail  store  operators  who 
don't  want  to  sjxmd  the  time  of  their  employes  matching  redeemable 
<()U]M)ns  with  customers’  purchases. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  stores,  we  learn,  for  chetk-out  clerks  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  coujxtns  presented  in  bulk  from  the  total 
(ustomer  bill  without  checking  to  see  if  the  items  advertised  were 
pun  based. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  fcKx!  advertisers  could  avoid  this  costly 
short-cut  by  eliminating  the  “cents  off”  coupon  and  using  only  the 
“bonus  coujxm”  offering  merchandising  at  a  specified  reduced  amount. 
In  that  way  the  coupons  could  not  be  bulked  for  deduction  and 
mi.sredemption. 

Press,  powerful  or  not? 

When  Edmund  Rurke  pointed  to  the  I'arliamentan  press  gallerv' 
and  described  the  Fourth  Estate  as  more  jxnverful  than  the  other 
three — Lords  .Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal  and  the  Commons — he  didn’t 
reckon  with  the  trades  unions. 

The  |)Ower  of  the  press  in  London  has  been  reduced  to  nothing 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  unions  which  closed  it  down  this  week 
just  as  brother  unions  have  forced  the  suspension  of  the  press  in 
Paris,  Rome  and  New  York  City  on  previous  (xtasions  and  for 
various  reasons. 

It  is  serious  enough  when  one  group  of  men  can  close  down  a 
news  medium  in  a  strike  over  wage  demands  depriving  the  public 
of  its  tiews  rejxtrt  and  all  other  newspaper  workers  of  their  livelihcxHl. 
Rut  it  is  even  more  serious  when  a  group  can  close  down  the  entire 
jness  of  a  city  simply  to  demonstrate  sympathy  for  an  entirely 
unrelated  group  or  cause. 

When  a  minority  group  can  destroy,  or  at  least  sus}x;nd,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  or  })arliamentar)’  guarantee  by  such  a  whim  it  makes  one 
wonder  how  secure  man’s  freedoms  can  be. 


The  OI(Je$f  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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REQUEST  FOR  DATA 

In  hopes  of  obtaining  peripheral  data 
for  a  major  study  I  am  preparing,  I  would 
appreciate  response  from  editors  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  among  your  readers. 
The  purpose  of  my  study  is  twofold:  To 
organize  a  course  devoted  largely  to  the 
peculiarities  of  suburban  press  specifi¬ 
cally,  and  to  publish  a  text  for  such 
courses. 

In  my  research,  I  plan  to  contact  pub¬ 
lishers  of  such  newspapers  for  certain 
policy  specifics,  but  would  appreciate  re¬ 
actions  from  editors  to  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  inquiries: 

Do  you  regularly  hire  journalism  school 
graduates? 

What  has  been  your  experience  with 
them? 

What  greatest  training  deficiency  have 
you  noted  among  them? 

What  particular  areas  of  training  would 
you  recommend  in  a  course  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  suburban  press  (as  opposed 
to  either  “Community"  newspapers  (which 


include  outstate,  small-town  papers)  or 
“inside”  Metro  dailies? 

I  would  like  any  respondents  to  indicate 
their  willingness  to  be  quoted  in  my  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Hal  Lister 

Columbia,  Mo. 

{The  writer  is  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.) 


APOLOGY 

W  e  respect  truth  in  all  matters  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  believe  we  have  had  an  unim¬ 
peachable  record  since  establishment  of 
this  newspaper  in  1911. 

Neither  myself  nor  my  secretary  noted 
the  inaccurate  reference  regarding  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  my  letter 
(February  13). 

We  are  not  now  and  have  never  been 
qualified  for  membership  in  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  We  are  members  of  Veri¬ 
fied  Audit  Circulation. 

Sincerely  regret  and  apologize  for  the 
error. 

Mai  RICE  W'.  Markham 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

{The  writer  is  president  of  Van  Nuys 
Puldishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
News  and  Creen  Sheet.) 


GUTSY  PUBLISHER 

Rare  indeed  is  the  advertising  media 
today  which  sets  principle  above  revenue. 
Now  that  government  has  finally  forced 
television  to  cease  advertising  health-dam¬ 
aging  cigarettes  we  are  faced  with  a  mad 
scramble  of  newspapers  and  other  media 
to  obtain  cigarette  advertising. 

This  would  have  shocked  my  old  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor. 

Frankly  it  shocks  me. 

But  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  this  deca¬ 
dent  scene  is  Jack  McCloskey,  publisher 
of  the  Mineral  County  Independent-N etcs 
in  the  tiny  community  of  Hawthorne,  Ne¬ 
vada.  He  has  his  full  share  of  the  usual 
revenue  problems  faced  by  most  rural 
newspapers  of  these  days.  But  he  rejects 
all  cigarette  advertising  which  encourages 
their  use. 

SetMiis  to  me  there  should  he  some  kind 
of  recognition  for  rare  gutsy  guys  like 
McCloskey. 

Thomas  C.  Wilson 

Reno,  Nev. 

{Thi’  writer  is  a  partner  in  Tyson- 
Curtis-W  ilson  advertising  agency.) 


Short  Takes 


A  20-man  Navy  band  welcomed  them 
aboard  with  “Stars  and  tripes  Forever” 
and  the  spacemen  walked  to  a  trailer¬ 
like  quarantine  van.  —  Clarksburg 
{W.  Va.)  Exponent. 


Now  as  “grass-roots”  candidate  of  the 
year-old,  black-oriented  United  Citizens 
Party,  the  evil  rights  activist  is  run¬ 
ning  for  the  congressional  seat  held  by 
the  late  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers — Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 


Last  night.  Sheriff’s  Deputy  S 
acting  on  a  trip,  recovered  a  cache  of 
250  pounds  of  grass  hidden  in  the  desert 
awaiting  a  pickup  by  the  purchaser  who 
had  paid  the  suppliers. — Arizona  Daily 
Star  (Tucson). 


The  30-member  senate,  meeting  Tues¬ 
day  night,  accused  editor  T  of  Mem¬ 
phis  of  journalistic  responsibility. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


THERE  WERE  SMART  (SU'ISLlKt 
[  'lOU  AT  PEARL  HARBOR,  TOO. 


Mike  S  ,  dead  basketball  coach  at 
M  high  school,  has  resigned  his 
coaching  and  teaching  position  to  join 
the  Chicago  Police. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  ty¬ 
pographical  error  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


'Haw!  If  we  weren't  so  smart  we'd  probably  believe  this 
and  go  off  the  air.' — C.  P.  Houston  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Something  new  for  your  newspaper 

A  24-hour  wire  combining 
the  best  ofThe  New  York 
Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daiiy  News/Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Last  month.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
started  a  round-the-clock  wire  designed  to  fit  the 
news  needs  of  every  kind  of  newspaper. 

The  wire  is  operated  jointly  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Chicago  Sun-Times  News  Service  and 
is  oflfered  in  optional  segments.  Editors  can  choose 
those  parts  of  the  combined  wire  that  their  news¬ 
papers  can  use  to  best  advantage. 

■  All-day  newspapers,  for  instance,  are 
served  by  the  full  24-hour  service. 

■  Evening  newspapers,  wanting  a  broad 
variety  of  news  and  features,  may  choose 
the  1 2-hour  option  that  opens  at  midnight 
(E.S.T. )  with  The  New  York  Times 
“pony”  wire— two  hours  of  Times  columns 
and  other  material  designed  especially  for 
evening  newspapers.  The  remaining  10 
hours  consists  of  the  full  Chicago  Daily 
News/Chicago  Sun-Times  News  Service. 

■  For  both  morning  and  evening  newspap¬ 
ers,  there’s  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  —  a  14-hour  report  transmitted 
every  day  from  noon  to  2  A.M.  (E.S.T). 

■  Many  newspapers  will  find  maximum  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  10-hour  Chicago  Daily 
News/Chicago  Sun-Times  segment,  run¬ 
ning  from  2  A.M.  till  noon  (E.S.T). 

The  new  24-hour  wire  gives  you  more  than  just 
flexibility.  It  gives  you  a  balanced  file  of  ready-to- 


print  news  stories,  columns,  backgrounders  and 
features— a  total  news  package  that  brings  you  new 
readers  and  helps  you  keep  your  established  audi¬ 
ence  interested,  too. 

The  New  York  Times  1 4-hour  segment  carries  The 
Times  regular  Editorial  Page  columnists,  as  well  as 
full  coverage  of  Washington,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.  It  provides  you  with  material  for  every 
department  in  your  newspaper:  sports,  financial, 
women's  news,  culture,  labor,  science,  education. 
The  Times  wire  also  includes  dispatches  from  The 
Washington  Star,  news  of  Vietnam  and  China  from 
Agence  France  Presse  and  material  from  The 
Times  of  London. 

The  10-hour  Chicago  Daily  News/Chicago  Sun- 
Times  segment  features  a  full  supplementary  re¬ 
port  comprising  exclusive  background  stories  and 
features,  plus  distinguished  foreign  and  Washing¬ 
ton  coverage.  The  wire  also  carries  selected  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Newhouse  News  Service. 

For  more  details,  including  rates,  availability  and 
samples  of  any  or  all  segments,  write  or  call  R.  R. 
Buckingham,  editor  and  general  manager,  or 
Richard  Long,  manager. 
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jury  action  on  the  incidents  of 
violence.  That  probe  is  continu¬ 
ing. 

Colombo  was  subpoenaed  to 
testify  before  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  to  explain  the  contents  of 
the  briefcase  mentioned  in  the 
Advance  stor>'  which  precipi¬ 
tated  the  picketing.  He  testified 
that  it  contained  records  of  the 
lACRL  and  later  admitted  that 
“the  Advance  was  obviously 
right  when  it  said  the  League 
was  being  investigated.” 

But  the  war  goes  on  despite 
this  admission.  The  lACRL  has 
been  proven  wrong  on  its  major 
contention  but  the  members  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  up  the  fight.  The 
chants  of  Anti-Italian  are  still 
heard,  although  the  Advance 
has  never  singled  out  any  ethnic 
group  in  its  stories  opposing  and 
exposing  organized  crime. 

And  the  newspaper,  published 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse.  has  survived, 
despite  the  attempts  of  the 
undei-world  bosses  to  muzzle  its 
purpose  and  choke  it  to  death. 


Daily  resists  underworld 
muscle  and  muzzle  tactics 


The  strategy  was  planned —  tie,  men  like  Anthony  “The 
the  Advance  would  be  picketed  Gawk”  Augello.  Facing  12  years 
and  called  anti-Italian  until  a  in  prison  on  three  convictions 
retraction  of  the  story,  which  of  hijacking  and  extortion, 
appeared  in  February  was  Peter  Candarini,  arrested  20 
printed  and  a  public  apology  times  for  gambling,  and  his  son 
was  made.  Joseph,  whose  record  shows  8 

The  artillery  was  brought  arrests  for  kidnapping  and  fe- 
out — sound  trucks  and  bull  lonious  assault,  and  the  daddy 
horns  to  be  used  to  blare  in-  of  them  all,  Colombo, 
suits  and  threats  to  the  pub-  On  February  26,  the  third 
Usher  and  employes  inside  the  day  of  picketing,  an  Advance 
plant  and  a  few  800  pound  truck  was  stopped  a  mile  from 
heavies  to  block  the  trucks.  the  plant  by  four  men  who  beat 

,  up  the  two  drivers,  threw  them 

Demonstration  restricted 

The  lines  were  drawn — police  fire  to  the  contents.  The  drivers 
barricades  lined  both  sides  of  got  out  with  their  lives  and  the 
the  street  to  contain  the  dem-  FBI  moved  in. 
onstrators.  They  would  be  dis-  The  state  court  order  obtained 
regarded  by  the  league  until  a  the  same  evening  hindered  the 
state  supreme  court  order  was  League’s  harassment  activities, 
signed  sharjily  restricting  the  although  its  members  continued 
marchers.  to  turn  out.  The  FBI  turned  in- 

The  captains  were  chosen —  formation  of  the  demonstration 
men  to  give  the  orders  and  over  to  federal  authorities  who, 
move  their  men  during  the  bat-  on  Wednesday,  began  grand  state  prisons. 


DEMONSTRATORS  for  the  Itali 


lian-American  Civil  Rights  League  invade  the  truck  ramp  at  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  building  and  give  the  newspaper's  employes  and  police  a  rough  time  of  it. 

(Other  pictures  on  page  10) 


PROTESTING  the  use  of  "Mafia"  and  "Costra  Nostra"  in  Staten 
Island  Advance  stories,  pickets  keep  one  of  the  newspaper's  truck 
drivers  at  bay  on  Advance  property.  (Photo  by  Robert  Parsons) 


BURNED-OUT  HULK  of  a  Staten  Island  Advance  truck  was  found 
a  mile  from  the  newspaper  plant  shortly  after  demonstrators  har¬ 
angued  the  driver,  beat  him  and  an  assistant  with  tire  irons  and  set 
the  papers  on  fire.  (Photo  by  Barry  Schwartz.) 


riie  Paper,  former 
Oshkosh  daily,  folds 

The  prize- winning  Patter  for 
Central  Wisconsin,  which  began 
as  a  morning  daily  in  Oshkosh 
October  9,  1967,  went  out  of 
business  with  its  edition  for 
Sunday,  February  28. 

Last  -\ugust  the  Paper 
switches!  to  twice-weekly  publi¬ 
cation,  Wednesday  and  Sunday, 
and  free  circulation,  reducing 
its  staff  from  35  to  two — John 
Miner  and  Miriam  Hinderaker, 
both  former  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern  writers. 

Miles  Kimball  Co.,  Oshkosh- 
based  mail  order  business, 
created  The  Pajicr  with  Ted  Le- 
hye  and  Mrs.  Alberta  Kimball 


as  co-publishers.  It  was  offset- 
printed.  Lehye’s  secretary  de¬ 
livered  the  announcement  of  the 
paper’s  demise  to  the  North¬ 
western  office. 

• 

S10,()00  for  a  lead 
in  Capitol  homhin^ 

The  Detroit  Xeu-s  has  put  its 
“Secret  Witness”  plan  to  work 
on  the  bombing  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington  this  week.  The 
newspaper  is  offering  a  reward 
of  $10,000  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  person  or  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  planting  the  bomb  that 
caused  extensive  damage  in  the 
Senate  wing. 


Circulators  prepare 
postal  boost  attack 


The  amount  of  work  that 
newspapers  do  on  their  own  to 
expedite  mail  delivery  and  hold 
down  the  costs  of  postal  service 
is  being  compiled  in  a  survey 
among  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  data  will  be  presented  to 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  in 
a  presentation  that  will  be  made 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposed  rate  in¬ 
creases  for  second  class  mail. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  managers  of 
New  England  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Worcester  that  the 
industry  should  go  on  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  all  of  the  proposed 
rate  changes  and  cutback  in 
service  and  offer  reasons  why 
the  schedule  should  be  modified. 

A  special  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  stated:  “No  industry  with 
large  mailings,  zip  codes,  pre¬ 
sorts  and  even  delivers  so  much 
of  its  own  mail  as  do  newspa¬ 
pers,  at  extra  costs  to  them¬ 
selves.  Newspapers  have  in  the 
past  and  can  continue  to  save 
money  for  the  postal  system 
through  their  own  know-how.” 

Another  salient  point  made  in 
the  report  was  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  is  ordered  and  paid 
for  by  the  reader  is  a  wanted 
piece  of  mail,  yet  this  item  will 
be  most  heavily  penalized. 

“The  unwanted  third  class 
mail  that  is  dumped  upon  the 
people  is  unsolicited  and  gener¬ 
ally  considered  a  nuisance,” 
said  the  New  England  letter. 
“Paid  newspaper  subscriptions 
are  the  backbone  and  financial 
mainstay  of  many  mail  routes, 
particularly  in  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  states.” 

It  was  noted  that  in  Maine 
alone  there  are  more  than  50,- 
000  mail  subscriptions  to  daily 
newspapers. 

The  circulators  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  plan  to 
raise  the  per  copy  rate  with  a 
surcharge. 

Wide  range  of  services 

The  questionnaires  that  have 
gone  out  across  the  country  will 
gather  information  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nature : 

Approximately  how  many  co¬ 
pies  do  you  deliver  at  your  own 
expense  to  outlying  Post 
Offices?  (Only  PO  service  is 
delivery  to  subscribers) 

How  many  copies  do  you  de¬ 
liver  part  way,  w'here  they  can 
catch  a  PO  Star  Route  to  final 


destination.  This  is  done  to 
make  possible  same  day  deliv¬ 
ery,  not  possible  otherwise. 

How  many  copies  do  you  send 
by  w’hat  is  called  “Outside” 
mail,  geographically  sorted, 
then  transported  by  PO  to  be 
picked  up  at  destination  by  a 
dealer  or  wholesaler?  (These 
copies  not  handled,  only  trans¬ 
ported  by  PO  vehicles) 

How  much  of  your  mail  circu¬ 
lation  is  on  rural  routes? 

What  is  average  weight  per 
copy  of  your  newspaper? 

Is  your  Distribution  Center 
accepting  unsacked  mail,  prop¬ 
erly  labelled  by  bundles? 

What  is  your  main  area  of 
concern  with  the  projected 
postal  rate  increase,  assuming 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
some  form? 

In  addition  to  the  required  zip 
pre-sorting  which  you  do  for 
the  Second  Class  rate  privilege, 
what  other  functions  do  you 
perform  for  the  Post  Office  that 
are  not  required? 

Have  you  developed  any  cost 
saving  programs  with  the  Post 
Office  in  any  way,  large  or 
small,  that  could  be 
documented? 

Do  you  utilize  PO  equipment 
at  your  plant  such  as  hampers. 
Nutting  trucks,  etc.,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  expediting  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  your  mail  w’hen  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  postal  facilities? 

Do  you  load  your  trucks  for 
dispatch  so  that  the  handling  at 
the  Post  Office  is  expedited  or 
handled  in  a  manner  that  elimi¬ 
nates  sorting  at  the  terminal 
where  the  mail  is  entered  ? 

Do  you  notify  PO  facilities 
when  large  volumes  of  your 
mail  are  dispatched  and  antici¬ 
pated  delays  may  cause  late  en¬ 
tries,  alerting  supervisors  so 
that  maximum  utilization  of 
personnel  can  be  realized? 

What  quantities  of  mail  are 
you  trucking  or  air-lifting  at 
your  expense  to  expedite  deliv¬ 
ery  of  your  mail  through  addi¬ 
tional  or  exceptional  entry 
points? 

How  many  terminals  do  you 
distribute  to  in  local  areas  to 
improve  dispatch  of  your  mail 
beyond  immediate  requirements 
of  entry  at  the  main  PO  facil¬ 
ity? 

Do  you  assist  the  PO  or  in 
any  way  help  to  develop 
routings  and  schedules  for  your 
mail  which  are  voluntarily  done 
but  effect  better  service  at  no 
added  cost  to  the  PO? 

Do  you  sort  to  Mail  Carrier 
Routes? 
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Newspaper  venture  was  Copeland’s 
first  step  in  financial  quicksand 


The  story  of  Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland  Jr.’s  bankruptcy 
is  receiving  national  attention.  Certain  details  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  complexities  still  are  missing,  but  John  D.  Gates,  a 
Wilmington  a- Journal  editorial  writer  who  has  been 

reporting  on  the  proceedings  since  last  fall,  brings  the 
picture  into  focus.  Only  sections  describing  some  of  the 
intricate  deals  are  omitted  from  this  story  which  is  re¬ 
printed  with  permission,  from  the  News-Journal  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1971. 


By  John  D.  Gates 

To  enter  the  maze  of  tangled 
transactions  and  complicated 
financial  dealings  that  1^  even¬ 
tually  to  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  for  Lammot  du  Pont  Co¬ 
peland  Jr.,  one  must  go  back  to 
1966. 

The  economy  was  slumping 
and  with  it,  a  group  of  Califor¬ 
nia  new'spapers  owned  by  Cope¬ 
land,  son  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
board  chairman,  Lammot  du 
Pont  Copeland  Sr. 

The  papers  needed  refinan¬ 
cing — or  more  simply,  cash — 
and  a  West  Coast  mortgage 
broker  put  the  younger  Cope¬ 
land  in  touch  with  a  financier 
named  Thomas  A.  Shaheen,  who 
was  emerging  from  a  personal 
bankruptcy  and  re-entering  the 
money  brokering  field. 

Tlie  beginning 

That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  was  to  be  a  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  business  association. 

Before  his  introduction  to 
Shaheen,  Copeland’s  outside 
business  activities  were  rela¬ 
tively  limited.  In  the  early 
1960s,  he  was  a  chemist  and 
chemical  salesman  for  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

When  he  heard  it  might  be 
for  sale,  Copeland  expressed  an 
interest  in  buying  a  newspaper 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif.  Friends 
say  he  had  become  vei*y  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  California  area  and 
desired  to  see  the  paper  remain 
in  local  hands. 

That  paper,  it  turned  out, 
was  not  for  sale.  But  because  of 
his  inquiries  into  its  purchase, 
Copeland  was  later  approached 
about  acquiring  a  group  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  Southern  California,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News — an  afternoon  daily — and 
27  weeklies. 

Copeland  bought  the  papers 
and  added  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  Co.,  in  1963. 


These  newspapers  and  three 
weeklies  in  Florida  were  Cope¬ 
land’s  main  business  ventures 
before  1966.  Long  interested  in 
the  newspaper  business,  Cope¬ 
land  bought  the  California 
papers,  according  to  some  of  his 
associates,  because  he  thought 
them  a  good  investment,  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  California  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  expression  of  opinion  an  im¬ 
portant  one. 

General  speculation  has  it 
that  Copeland  bought  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  forums  for  his  conser¬ 
vative  political  views.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Con¬ 
servative  Union  and  served  on 
William  E.  Miller’s  staff  during 
the  1964  Goldwater-Miller  cam¬ 
paign. 

Idralugy  in  Atlanta 

Copeland’s  interest  in  1965  in 
acquiring  control  of  the  Atlanta 
Times,  which  advertised  itself 
as  a  major  new  conservative 
voice  in  Georgia  and  the  South, 
adds  some  weight  to  such  specu¬ 
lation — although  the  acquisition 
fell  through — and  even  Cope¬ 
land  himself  does  not  deny 
that  such  considerations  were  a 
part  of  the  reason  for  purchas¬ 
ing  the  papers. 

Outside  the  newspapers,  the 
biggest  pre-Shaheen  business 
venture  Copeland  undertook  in¬ 
volved  the  purchase  of  785 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  the 
Burbank,  Calif.,  area  for  $1.6 
million,  an  acquisition  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  one  of  his 
newspaper  executives. 

A  developer  already  had 
worked  out  a  detailed  plan  for 
developing  the  land,  but  a  pro¬ 
posed  joint  venture  with  Cope¬ 
land  was  postponed  because 
money  to  finance  the  project 
was  scarce  and  the  acreage  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  hilly  land  that 
would  have  been  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  land,  known  as  the 
Verdugo  Hills  property,  re¬ 
mains  undeveloped. 


Meanwhile,  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
had  transferred  Copeland  back 
to  Wilmington.  Out  West,  the 
newspapers,  which  Copeland 
had  purchased  after  his  trans¬ 
fer,  were  struggling.  Shaheen, 
who  informally  acted  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  barbers  union  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  was  able  in  mid-i967 
to  arrange  loans  totaling  $3.8 
million  for  the  papers  from  the 
barbers  and  from  the  electrical 
workers  pension  fund.  Copeland 
guaranteed  the  loans  and  put 
up  more  than  27,000  shares  of 
Christiana  Securities  Co.  stock 
as  collateral. 

Not  long  after  this  initial 
contact,  Shaheen  came  to  Cope¬ 
land  with  a  proposal  for  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  real 
estate  project.  Given  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  terms,  Copeland  ac¬ 
cepted. 

His  associates  say  it  was  this 
arrangement  that  went  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  Cope¬ 
land’s  confidence  in  Shaheen 
as  a  valuable  business  associ¬ 
ate. 

$60  million  liabilities 

From  this  base,  the  action 
that  culminated  last  November 
when  Copeland  filed  a  petition 
for  arrangement  under  Chapter 
11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  grew 
like  Topsy.  At  the  time  of 
filing,  Copeland  listed  assets  of 
slightly  less  than  $26  million 
against  liabilities  of  nearly  $60 
million,  making  his  one  of  the 
largest  personal  bankruptcy 
cases  on  record. 

The  exact  chronology  of 
events  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Records  are  apparently  incom¬ 
plete,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  transactions  listed  in  the 
schedule  of  assets  and  liabilities 
filed  last  November  about  which 
Copeland  claims  to  know  noth¬ 
ing.  In  other  instances,  exact 
dates,  even  to  the  year,  are  un¬ 
known. 

Following  the  Phoenix  deal, 
Shaheen  and  Copeland  used 
Winthrop  Lawrence  Corp.  as  a 
holding  company  for  their  in¬ 
vestments.  The  firm  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  December  of  1966,  by 
a  Shaheen  associate,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Copeland  into  bankruptcy 
proceedings  late  last  year,  lis¬ 
ting  assets  of  $23.5  million  and 
liabilities  of  $30.4  million. 

From  1967  through  mid-1970, 
Winthrop  Lawrence  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  wide  variety  of  en¬ 
terprises.  Among  them  were  toy 


A  DAY  IN  COURT— Lammot  du- 
Pont  Copeland  Jr.  strolls  into 
bankruptcy  court  in  Wilmington. 
(Photo  by  Glenn  Crawford,  Wil¬ 
mington  News-Journal. 

manufacturing,  movie  distribu¬ 
tion,  real  estate  development,  a 
car  wash,  a  major  van  line,  in¬ 
surance,  proprietary  colleges 
and  college  dormitories. 

If  there  is  a  connecting 
thread  running  through  all 
these  transactions,  it  is  that  in 
most  instances,  W’inthrop 
Lawrence  became  involved  when 
an  operation  became  strapped 
for  cash,  raising  money  for  the 
business.  Winthrop  Lawrence 
would  assume  an  obligation  in 
connection  with  the  money 
raised  and  receive  an  equity  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business.  Winthrop 
Lawrence  officers  would  receive 
fees  for  arranging  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  loans. 

Much  of  the  money  was 
raised  on  the  strength  of  the 
Copeland  (or  Du  Pont)  name. 

(Continued  on  page  Al) 
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Chronicle  wins  first 
round  in  license  fight 


A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hearing  examiner, 
in  an  initial  decision,  has  rec¬ 
ommended  renewal  of  the  licen¬ 
ses  of  KRON-FM  and  KRON- 
TV,  stations  licensed  by  Chroni¬ 
cle  Broadcasting  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  decision  becomes  a  final 
Commission  action  within  50 
days,  unless  there  is  an  appeal 
by  one  of  the  parties  or  unless 
the  Commission  reviews  the  de¬ 
cision  on  its  own  motion. 

The  controversial  case  has 
been  on  the  FCC  docket  since 
March  20,  1969.  Major  issues 
are  whether  Chronicle  interests 
represented  an  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  media  control  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area; 
whether  the  Chronicle  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  anti-competitive  or 
monopolistic  practices  in  the 
newspaper  field,  and  whether 
the  company  had  used  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  KRON  stations  to 
“manage”  the  news  in  order  to 

FCC  approves 
Texas  station 
for  Clay  firm 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
transfer  of  ownershhip  of 
KFDX  television  station  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  to  Clay 
Broadcasting  Corp.  for  about 
$5  million.  The  sellers  were  D. 
A.  Cannan  Sr.,  D.  A.  Cannan 
Jr.  and  Howard  Fry. 

Clay  Broadcasting  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary'  of  the  Charleston  Mail 
Association  which  publishes  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily-Mail 
and  owns  a  half-interest  in 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  which 
prints  and  distributes  the  Mail. 
Lyell  B.  Clay  is  chairman.  The 
broadcasting  corporation  also 
owns  WWAY-tv  at  Wilmington, 
^\C.  The  Wichita  Falls  station 
is  an  NBC  affiliate. 

The  FCC  also  announced  that 
its  approval  of  the  sale  of 
WKIS-FM  at  Orlando,  Fla.  to 
Shamrock  Development  Corp. 
for  $120,000  was  contingent  on 
the  outcome  of  an  antitrust  in¬ 
quiry  directed  to  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times.  Members  of  the 
Lynett  family  own  Shamrock 
and  have  a  partnership  interest 
in  the  newspaper  which  also 
owns  radio  stations  in  Scran¬ 
ton. 


advance  the  interest  of  the 
newspaper. 

HarasMiienl  (h-nieil 

A  concomitant  issue  arose  out 
of  charges  by  Albert  Kihn,  a 
former  cameraman  for  KRON- 
TV,  and  Mrs  Blanche  Streeter, 
a  former  Chronicle  employe, 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
harassment,  coercion  and  in¬ 
timidation  during  an  investiga¬ 
tion  instigated  by  the  Chronicle. 
Kihn  and  Mrs.  Streeter  opposed 
renewal  of  the  licenses. 

Chester  F.  Naumowicz  Jr., 
the  hearing  examiner,  resolved 
all  the  issues  in  favor  of  the 
Chronicle. 

On  the  question  of  undue  con¬ 
trol,  Naumowicz  found  that 
while  the  Chronicle’s  interests 
represented  a  “powerful  voice” 
in  the  San  Francisco  area,  in¬ 
cluding  two  daily  newspapers, 
one  of  four  commercial  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  an  FM  station 
serving  the  area,  and  CATV 
systems  with  more  than  25,000 
subscribers,  the  Chronicle  does 
not  dominate  the  media  or  any 
segment  of  it.  In  fact,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  ruled,  it  faces  extensive 
newspaper,  television,  FM  and 
CATV  competition,  and  has  not 
engaged  in  anti-competitive  or 
monopolistic  practices. 

While  the  record  showed  a 
“tiny  core  of  incidents  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  guilt,”  added  to 
a  “welter  of  rumor,  innuendo, 
suspicion  and  office  jokes,”  the 
Examiner  concluded  that  the 
Chronicle  had  not  used  its 
broadcast  facilities  to  “manage” 
or  “slant”  the  news. 

The  investigation  of  Kihn  and 
Mrs.  Streeter,  the  Examiner 
found,  was  conducted  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  experienced  counsel  by 
detectives  of  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion,  employing  conventional 
and  legitimate  methods  and 
with  no  attempts  at  harass¬ 
ment,  intimidation  or  coercion. 

Lse  of  ‘dupes’  barred 

In  his  report,  Naumowicz 
noted  that  there  were  29  daily 
newspapers  in  the  nine-county 
“Bay  area”  served  by  the 
Chronicle.  “In  the  counties  in 
which  the  papers  compete,  the 
non-San  Francisco  papers  tend 
to  achieve  greater  household 
penetration  than  do  the  San 
Francisco  papers,”  the  Examin¬ 
er  said.  He  noted  that  a  survey 
had  disclosed  that  a  majority  of 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


A  JOURNALIST,  a  scholar  and  a 
pretty  girl,  ODALIE  KROMP  has 
been  elected  "Miss  Southern"  by 
students  of  Florida  Southern  Col¬ 
lege,  Lakeland.  The  cannpus  queen 
is  a  journalism  major  with  a  3.6 
average  and  writes  for  the  student 
weekly. 


Sale  of  stations 
approved  by  FCC 

The  $110  million  transaction 
in  which  Capital  Cities  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  acquires  nine  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  from 
Triangle  Publications  Inc.  of 
Philadelphia  has  won  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunission. 

Capital  Cities,  New'  York, 
plans  to  keep  the  three  televi¬ 
sion  stations  it  is  acquiring  and 
to  sell  the  radio  properties. 

The  stations  are:  WNHC- 
AM-FM-TV  in  New  Haven, 
KFRE-AM-FM-TV,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  WFIL-AM-FMTV, 
Philadelphia. 

The  transaction,  to  be  made 
for  $29  million  in  cash  w'ith  the 
balance  in  notes  payable  over 
eight  years,  also  includes  Trian¬ 
gle’s  syndication  division  and 
real  estate  in  Whitemarsh,  Pa., 
and  Roxbury,  Conn. 

In  order  to  comply  with  FCC 
ownership  limitations.  Capital 
Cities  plans  to  sell  twro  previ- 
ouslv  acquired  stations,  WTEN- 
TV,‘ Albany,  N.Y.,  and  WSAZ- 
TV,  Huntington-Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

In  addition  to  its  broadcasting 
properties.  Capital  Cities  owns 
Pontiac  Press  Co.  and  Fairchild 
Publications  Inc.  Triangle, 
owned  by  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg.  Ambassador  to  England, 
publishes  TV  Guide,  Seventeen, 
the  Morning  Telegraph  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form. 


FCC  to  take 
new  look  at 
ownership 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  modified  its  one-to- 
a-market  rule  for  radio  station 
ownership  this  week  but  gave 
notice  it  will  institute  a  new 
proceeding  to  consider  questions 
al)out  newspapers’  ownership  of 
stations. 

The  revised  rule  will  allow 
one  person  or  company  to  own 
both  an  AM  and  an  FM  radio 
station  in  the  same  city.  It  is 
effective  April  12  but  will  apply 
only  to  future  applications  for 
licenses. 

Ownership  of  both  a  very 
high  frequency  (VHF)  televi¬ 
sion  station  and  either  an  AM 
or  FM  radio  station  in  the  same 
market  would  still  be  prohibited. 
The  Commission  said,  how-ever, 
that  it  would  consider  dual 
ownership  of  a  UHF  television 
station  and  a  radio  station  in 
the  same  city  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

The  original  rule  prohibiting 
single  ownership  of  both  an  AM 
and  FM  station  in  the  same  city 
Ijecame  effective  a  year  ago  and 
applied  to  all  acquisition  appli¬ 
cations  filed  since  April,  1968. 

“We  are  deleting  the  rules 
concerning  common  ownership 
of  AM  and  FM  stations,  partly 
liecause  we  intend  to  examine 
the  matter  further,”  the  FCC 
stated.  “In  the  near  future  we 
intend  to  explore  the  questions 
of  whether  the  present  rule 
pertaining  to  permissible  dupli¬ 
cation  of  programming  over 
commonly  owned  AM  and  FM 
stations  in  the  same  area  should 
be  amended  in  various  ways 
so  as  to  provide  more  non- 
duplicated  programming,  and 
whether  and  to  what  extent 
non-duplication  rules  can  serve 
as  an  effective  alternative  to 
diversification  of  ownership. 

“This  proceeding  was  com¬ 
menced  by  proposing  rules 
aimed  at  producing  more  diver¬ 
sity  of  programming  and  view¬ 
points  over  the  broadcast 
media,”  the  FCC  said.  “The 
proposed  rules  did  not  look 
toward  divestiture  of  facilities 
by  existing  licensees.  Nor  did 
they  contemplate  any  action 
with  regard  to  cross-ownership 
of  newspapers  and  broadcasting 
facilities.  However,  the  record 
which  was  developed  raised  sub¬ 
stantial  questions  about  divesti¬ 
ture  and  newspaper  cross¬ 
ownership.  These  questions 
gave  us  pause.” 
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AP  and  UPI 
wire  editors 
on  the  alert 

Under  an  interim  arrange¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
and  the  White  House,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  transmission  of 
the  national  alert. 

This  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  Nation¬ 
al  Industry  Advisory  Committee 


Editor,  hear  this  in  mind  if  candidate  claims  libel 

Hereivith  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Su-  A  candidate  who,  for  example, 

prerne  Court  opinion  by  Justice  Potter  geeks  to  further  his  cause  through 

Stewart  in  reversing  libel  judgments  the  prominent  display  of  his  wife 

against  three  publications:  and  children  can  hardly  argue  that 

his  qualities  as  a  husband  or 
The  principal  activity  of  a  can-  father  remain  of  ‘purely  private’ 

didate  in  our  politcal  system  con-  concern.  And  the  candidate  who 

sists  in  putting  before  the  voters  vaunts  his  spotless  record  and 

every  conceivable  aspect  of  his  sterling  integrity  cannot  convinc- 

public  and  private  life  which  he  ingly  cry  ‘foul’  when  an  opponent 

thinks  may  lead  the  electorate  to  or  an  industrious  reporter  at- 

gain  a  good  impression  of  him.  tempts  to  demonstrate  the  con¬ 

trary. 


and  the  Administration,  follow¬ 
ing  the  false  alarm  transmitted 
from  the  Colorado  emergency 
center  on  February  20. 

On  the  basis  of  a  previous 
arrangement,  in  force  since  the 
late  1960s,  the  Administration 
would  seize  control  of  the  news 
wire  facilities  as  soon  as  an 
alarm  was  sent  out.  When  the 
false  alarm  was  transmitted,  it 
took  between  9  and  14  minutes 
for  the  wire  services  to  find  out 
the  mistake  but  official  retrac¬ 
tion  came  after  44  minutes.  In 
the  meantime  “there  was  confu¬ 
sion,  as  some  radio  stations  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  that  there  was 
an  emergency,  whereas  others 
stopped  broadcasting,”  said  Pe¬ 
ter  Willett,  general  manager  of 
UPI  broadcast  services. 

After  that,  both  news  agen¬ 
cies  notified  the  government 
that  they  would  suspend  testing 
the  notification  system  until 
measures  have  been  taken  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  an¬ 
other  erroneous  transmission. 

New  procedure  likely 

The  NIAC,  in  which  not  only 
the  two  wire  services  but  also 
the  radio  networks  are  rep¬ 
resented,  is  drafting  a  pro¬ 
cedure  to  replace  the  interim 
arrangement.  The  plan  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  submitted  to  the 
FCC  by  March  17. 

The  Avire  services  propose  fol¬ 
lowing:  1.  that  there  be  no 
great  departure  from  the 
present  system  on  the  basis  of 
Avhich  AP  and  UPI  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  transmitting  the  alert; 
2.  that  notification  regarding 
the  existence  of  a  national  alert 
“comes  from  a  source  as  close  to 
the  President  as  possible,”  said 
David  Bowen,  communications 
manager  of  AP;  and  3.  that  the 
authenticating  process  be  al¬ 
most  immediate. 

Under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  case  of  emergency,  the 
wire  services  are  authorized  to 
call  a  special  number  in  the 
White  House  for  verification. 
“This  procedure  may  take  a 


very  short  time,  a  minute  or 
two,”  said  Willett. 

One  argument  Avhich  the 
news  services  employ  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  control  of  the 
transmission  is  that  major  news 
events — from  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  to  the  Czechoslovakian 
invasion — have  been  reported 
first  by  the  news  agency  and 
later  by  other  agencies,  Bowen 
said. 


Chronicle  wins 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

those  wdth  television  sets  or  ra¬ 
dios  viewed  or  listened  to  more 
than  one  station,  not  just  to 
those  operated  by  the  Chronicle. 

As  evidence  of  non¬ 
management  of  the  news,  the 
Examiner  pointed  out  that  since 
September,  1967,  KRON-TV  has 
occupied  a  building  separate 
from  the  Chronicle  and  obtained 
no  “dupes”  of  Chronicle  stories. 
KRON  broadcasters,  Nau- 
mowicz  said,  may  use  Chronicle 
stories  as  a  source  but  verbatim 
quotation  is  prohibited.  “The 
staffs  of  the  two  operations 
have  become  entirely  separate, 
and  no  one  connected  with  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  one  has 
any  connection  with  the  other,” 
Naumowicz  said. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  party  to  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and,  despite  the  passage  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
which  exempted  joint  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
an  anti-trust  suit  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
Chronicle-Examiner  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  FCC  examiner  said, 
however,  that  “the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  primary  concern  is  not  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  statutes, 
but  to  ascertain  what  effect  an 
applicant’s  activity  relative  to 
such  statutes  and  their  underly 
ing  principles  has  on  its  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  be  a  licensee.” 


4  newsmen 
in  Moscow 
are  harassed 

Harassment  of  U.S.  newsmen 
in  Moscow  continued  this  week 
in  a  series  of  incidents  believed 
to  have  been  designed  as  retali¬ 
ation  for  demonstrations  by 
.lewish  groups  at  Tass  and  So¬ 
viet  government  offices  in  New 
York  City. 

In  recent  weeks  Moscow  re¬ 
porters  have  found  their  cars 
damaged  by  vandals.  The  latest 
victims  were  Roger  Leddington 
of  the  AP  and  James  O.  Jack- 
son  of  UPI.  The  car  belonging 
to  Jackson  was  parked  near  the 
Kremlin  while  he  visited  Rus¬ 
sian  friends  in  the  vicinity. 
Leddington’s  car  was  near  the 
Supreme  Court  building.  Tires 
were  punctured ;  documents 
were  taken,  and  equipment  was 
ripped  off  the  cars. 

Secret  police  detained  another 
AP  reporter,  James  R.  Peipert, 
for  about  an  hour  after  he  left 
a  restaurant  with  his  wife  and 
a  Russian  friend,  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  who,  he  said,  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dissident  move¬ 
ment  in  Miscow. 

Trud,  a  trade  union  newspa¬ 
per,  called  for  the  expulsion  of 
Anthony  Astrachan,  W ashing- 
ton  Post  reporter,  for  “slander¬ 
ous,  lying  stories”  that  “excite 
Zionists  in  the  U.S.  to  new 
provocation  against  Soviet 
newsmen  and  enterprises.” 

Previous  Washington  Post 
correspondents,  expelled  in  1965 
and  1969,  were  Stephen  Rosen- 
feld  and  Anatole  Shub. 

In  New  York,  a  Criminal 
Court  judge  dropped  a  charge 
of  harassment  against  Edward 
Baskakov,  a  Soviet  newsman  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  struck  a  demon¬ 
strator  at  the  Tass  offices. 


Murphy  closes  career 
with  contract  accord 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  wound  up 
his  career  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  by  negotiating  a 
contract  with  the  Long  Island 
Press  that  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  15-11-11  percentage  set¬ 
tlement  with  Manhattan  news¬ 
papers  last  year. 

In  honor  of  Murphy,  who 
served  as  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Guild  for  25  years, 
a  large  number  of  newspaper 
executives  and  union  leaders 
participated  in  a  testimonial  In 
the  Heywood  Broun  Room  at 
the  Guild  headquarters  early  in 
February. 

The  Guild’s  executive  board  is 
planning  a  formal  farewell  din¬ 
ner  for  Murphy  in  April.  His 
successor  is  John  E.  Deegan. 
The  president  of  the  New  York 
local  of  the  American  New’spa- 
per  Guild  is  Tom  Lask,  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

N.  J.  Senate  votes 
girl  carrier  bill 

A  bill  to  allow  girls  to  serve 
newspaper  routes  in  the  state 
awaits  action  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
after  it  reconvenes  March  8. 
The  Senate  already  has  passed 
the  measure  sponsored  by  law¬ 
makers  from  the  southern  areas 
of  the  state. 

The  Senate  vote  was  32  to  0 
to  change  the  law  so  that  any 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18  may  be  newspaper 
carriers.  The  law  now  defines 
only  “newspaperboy.” 

• 

Bee  adds  edition 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  will  add 
a  Saturday  morning  edition  be¬ 
ginning  March  13.  The  Bee  will 
continue  to  publish  Sunday 
morning  and  as  an  afternoon 
paper,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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WHERE  ELK  ROAM.  OWENS  VALLEY 
Arthur  Rogers,  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  camera  is  a  canvas 


SUN-BALL  SILHOUETTE 
Gordon  Alexander 
New  London  Day  (AP) 


NOR  WIND,  NOR  SNOW 
Tony  Spina 
Detroit  Free  Press 
AP  Wirephoto 
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HILL  SKETCH 

Robert  L.  Miller, 

Milwaukee  Journal 

HELICOPTER  RESCUES  HELICOPTER 
Woody  Dickerman,  UPl  Radiophoto 

An  E&P  gallery  of  “paintings”  caught 
by  the  news  photographer’s  eye. 

OUTLINE  OF  WINTER 

Erwin  Gebhard, 

Milwaukee  Journal 
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Ad-ventures 


Hy  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Xew  reps.  Jim  Marson,  foniier  ad  director  for  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn.) 
Sunpapers,  and  Ed  Erikson,  president  of  a  group  of  trade  papers, 
have  formed  U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.  to  act  as  advertising 
sales  repre.sentatives  for  weeklies  and  small  circulation  dailies 
in  big  city  suburbs.  Two-year  contracts  have  been  signed  by 
alx)ut  100  publishers.  Advertising  Data  Seiwices,  one  of  the  di¬ 
visions  fomied  last  year  by  Areata  Inc.  at  the  .same  time  it 
acquired  Media  Records,  has  been  retained  by  U.S.  Suburban 
Press  to  provide  computerized  “one  order-one  bill”  services. 
ADS  also  will  sell  in  concert  with  U.S.S.P.  in  developing  co-oj) 
advertising  packages.  The  agi’eement  with  the  publishers  re- 
quii-es  them  to  pay  U.S.S.P.  commissions  only  on  insertion  orders 
received  from  ADS.  Mai'son  plans  to  propose  the  formation  of 
an  advertising  research  bureau  for  audited  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  next  week  at  the  Suburban  Newspaper  Publishers  Sem¬ 
inar  in  Chicago.  His  idea  is  to  retuni  a  percentage  of  U.S.S.P.’s 
income  to  finance  the  bureau. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Cigaret  line-up.  From  a  source  this  column  has  given  its  word 
not  to  reveal,  here  is  a  line-up  of  ad  pages  as  scheduled  by  the 
six  major  cigaret  firms  in  .syndicated  Sunday  supplements  this 
year: 


T (ibacro  C <»iii pan y 

.\nenry 

Parade 

Sunday 

Metro 

Family 

Weekly 

H,  J.  Reynolds 

39  Pages 

39  Pages 

39  Pages 

Winston 

Salem 

Vantage 

Esty 

Esty 

Lel»er  Katz 

13  Pages 
13  Pages 
13  Pages 

13  Pages 

13  Pages 

13  Pages 

13  Pages 
13  Pages 
13  Pages 

Philip  Morris 

43  Pages 

63  Pages 

20  Pages 

Murllioro 

Benson  &  He<lges 
Viririnia  Slims 
Parliment 

Leo  Burnett 
W.  R.  &  CJ. 
Ijeo  Burnett 
I.<eo  Burnett 

12  Pages 
20  Pages 
11  Pages 

12  Pages 

20  Pages 

1 1  Pages 

20  Pages 

20  Pages 

Brown  &  Williamson 

72  Pages 

52  Pages 

Ko«»l 

Vir«*roy 

Belair 

Raleigh 

Te<l  Bates 

Ted  Bates 
Post  Keyes 
Post  Keyes 

39  Pages 
16  Pages 
8V2  Pages 
8V2  Pages 

- 

26  Pages 
16  Pages 

5  Pages 

3  Pages 

Liggett  &  Myers 

26  Pages 

26  Pages 

L  &  M 

Chesterfield 

Eve 

J.  W.  T. 

J.  W.  T. 

J.  W.  T 

13  Pages 
13  Pages 

13  Pages 

13  Pages 

- 

Lori  Hard 

12  Pages 

Kent 

F.  C.  &  B. 

- 

- 

12  Pages 

American  Tobacco 

GRAND  TOTAL 

180  Pages 

128  Pages 

123  Pages 

Note:  All  Network  Buys 

*  Eve  is  scheduling  Parade  &  Sunday  Metro  but  actual  details  not  known  yet. 

♦  ♦  * 

Briefs.  When  the  January  ad  linage  reports  by  Media  Records 
are  published  in  E&P,  there  will  be  four  dailies  not  previously 
on  the  measured  list.  They  are:  Passaic  Herald-Neivs,  New 
BnniRwick  Home  News,  Dover  Advance,  and  Woodbridge  News 


Tribune,  all  in  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Large  retail  chains  in  New 
York  are  pushing  to  get  newspapers  to  credit  preprint  linage 
to  yearly  space  contracts.  A  survey  by  the  New^  York  State  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Bureau  showed  only  25%  of  the  newspapers 
following  this  practice.  The  Bureau  suggests  that  crediting  the 
linage  to  ROP  contract  rates  might  cause  the  retailer  to  “think 
twice  about  a  mail  campaign  or  some  other  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion — like  pennysavers.”  .  .  .  American  Motors  and  Wells  Rich 
Greene  stirred  up  trouble  and  publicity  for  themselves  and  local 
dealers  when  they  ran  the  free  tv  set  offer  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  state  dealers’  code  prohibits 
giveaways  described  as  “free”.  Midway  through  the  month-long 
promotion  the  Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  License  Commission  told 
AMC  to  discontinue  use  of  the  word  “free”  in  the  promotion. 
Dealers  were  getting  around  the  regulation  by  offering  the  tv 
set  at  “no  additional  charge”  in  ads.  .  .  .  Reilly-Lake  Shore 
Graphics,  Chicago,  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  Milwaukee 
Journal's  ROP  Color  Sendee.  They  will  continue  all  ROP  color 
service  functions  with  the  exception  of  distribution  of  the  weekly 
color  file,  which  was  discontinued. 

*  #  ♦ 

.'Segmented  marketing.  Canada  Diy  has  a  campaign  in  the 
works  for  newspapers  and  other  media  for  its  sugar-free  sodas 
that  Rol)ert  A.  Fox,  vp-marketing,  said  is  “specifically  directed 
to  25  to  49  year-old  women,  the  prime  consumers  of  diet-type 
beverages.  ...  .A  campaign  to  alter  the  mealtime  habits  of 
Jewish  families  has  been  started  by  RJR  Foods,  makers  of 
Hawaiian  Punch.  According  to  Richard  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
Joseph  Jacobs  Organization  which  is  handling  the  promotion, 
Jewish  families  are  heavy^  users  of  carlwnated  beverages  with 
their  meals.  Ads  for  Hawaiian  Punch,  a  non-carbonated  drink, 
will  run  in  English-language  newspapers  reaching  urban  Jewdsh 
readers.  .  .  .  Full-page  ads  for  Protein  21,  a  hair  coloring 
shampoo  from  Mennen  Co.,  ran  in  60  markets  last  week  on  the 
t)est  food  day.  The  copy  made  a  direct  appeal  to  retailers  to 
meet  consumer  demand  for  the  product.  Agency  is  Warren, 
Muller,  Dolobowsky,  .  .  .  Instead  of  copy  paying  tribute  to 
their  own  sales  people,  the  A.  H.  Robbins  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
health  care  pro<lucts  firm,  took  a  full-page  ad  in  a  special  sales 
and  marketing  section  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  during 
National  Sales  Week  saluting  the  salesmen  who  sell  to  them, 
“We  know  the  ad  attracted  at  least  450  readers,”  said  Roscoe 
Puckett  Jr.,  manager,  public  information  seiwices,  “because 
that’s  how  many  salesmen  aie  listed  in  the  ad.”  .  ,  .  Gilby’s 
Gin  will  break  new  ground  in  a  full-color  ad  directed  at  women 
in  Cosmopolitan.  .  .  . 


Supreme  Court  will  review 
underground  newspaper  ban 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  barring  dis¬ 
tribution  of  underground  news¬ 
paper  on  its  campus  is  an  un¬ 
due  restriction  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

Although  the  Regents’  rule 
was  promulgated  to  halt  dis¬ 
tribution  of  and  solicitation  of 
subscriptions  to  The  Rag  on  the 
Austin  campus,  it  applies  to  all 
other  University  of  Texas  cam¬ 
puses. 

A  three-judge  Federal  court 
of  appeals  struck  dowm  the  rule 
on  the  ground  that  it  unduly 
restricted  speech  and  press 
freedoms. 

The  Supreme  Court  let  stand 
a  ruling  that  a  search  warrant 
or  a  prior  hearing  is  required 
before  state  officers  “seize”  un¬ 
derground  newspapers. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


The  court  turned  down  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  Richard  C.  Turner,  the 
attorney  general  of  Iowa,  in  a 
case  involving  a  newspaper  at 
Grinnell  College  he  thought  was 
obscene. 

Turner  arranged  with  the 
printer  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Pterodactyl,  turned  over  to 
agents.  The  attorney  general 
said  that  since  the  printer 
agreed  voluntarily,  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  not  “seized”  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  sense. 

Therefore,  Turner  said,  the 
agents  did  not  need  a  search 
warrant  and  a  prior  hearing  on 
the  question  of  obscenity  was 
not  required. 

U.  S.  Dist.  Court  Judge  Roy 
L.  Stephenson  of  Des  Moines 
ordered  the  copy  returned  to  the 
editors.  A  three-judge  panel  of 
the  U.  S.  circuit  Court  i  i  St. 
Louis  upheld  that  decision. 
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CURTAINS  AND  COMFORT  go  together  in  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer's  new  classified  advertising  telephone  salesroom. 


Sales  groups  are  classified 
in  Inquirer’s  glamorous  setup 


A  modernized,  glamorous 
classified  advertising  telephone 
sales  department  is  in  operation 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Official  dedication  ceremonies 
last  week  included  the  cutting 
of  the  ribbon  by  Miss  Betty  Rol- 
lison,  supervisor  of  the  sales¬ 
room. 

As  each  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment  arrived,  she  was 
greeted  by  John  S.  Prescott  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inquirer;  How'ard 
Grothe,  advertising  director; 
and  Joseph  A.  Smith,  classified 
advertising  manager. 

A  red  carpet  was  rolled  out 
in  the  lobby  to  greet  the  sales 
solicitors.  And  a  sign  read : 
“Welcome  to  Philadelphia’s 
finest  telephone  sales  staff.” 
Each  girl  then  was  presented 
with  a  corsage,  a  gift  and  a 
souvenir. 

The  ceremonies  marked  the 
formal  opening  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  new  location  on  the 


10th  floor.  It  formerly  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  first  floor. 

The  salesroom,  which  is  74  x 
40  feet,  has  wall-to-wall  blue- 
green  carpeting.  The  walls  are 
mint  green.  There  are  blue- 
green  drapes.  Chairs  are  royal 
blue  and  the  white  desks  have 
rosewood  tops. 

There  is  room  in  the  areas 
for  58  sales  solicitor  positions 
and  four  supervisors.  Each  soli¬ 
citor  has  two  private  phone 
lines  plus  a  third  line  through 
the  building’s  main  switch¬ 
board.  This  setup  will  give  the 
advertiser  faster  service. 

A  feature  of  the  setup  is  the 
90-button  attendant  call  direc¬ 
tor.  The  operator  has  a  full 
view  of  the  room  and  can  pick 
up  a  solicitor’s  call  if  the  solici¬ 
tor  is  busy  on  the  other  phone. 
The  operator  can  ask  the  caller 
to  hold,  or  she  can  take  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  solicitor. 

The  room  is  divided  into  four 
sales  groups — Automotive,  Real 


Estate,  Employment  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous.  Each  group  has  a 
sales  supervisor,  who  has  an 
18-button  call  director  on  her 
desk.  That  way,  she  can  assist 
any  solicitor  or  advertiser  with 
a  sales  problem.  It  also  enables 
the  supervisor  to  monitor  any 
girl  in  her  group. 

There  is  a  conveyor  system 
along  each  aisle  which  collects 
the  orders.  They  then  are  sent 
by  pneumatic  tubes  to  account¬ 
ing  for  credit  checks,  or  to  the 
composing  room. 

The  other  section  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  the  Voluntary  Ad¬ 
visor  Room.  The  decor  includes 
green  carpeting,  mint  green 
walls,  orange-yellow-green 
drapes,  pumpkin-orange  chairs 
and  beige  desks  with  teak  tops. 

The  main  phone  equipment  is 
a  2A  Automatic  Call  Distribu¬ 
tor  (ACD  system).  This  dis¬ 
tributes  incoming  calls  evenly 
over  all  positions  manned. 


Phone  room  girls 
lead  men  3  to  1 
in  new  contracts 

“The  girsl  in  our  phone  room 
•seel  three  times  as  many  new 
contracts  as  the  boys  outside,” 
according  to  Frank  Daniels  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  Neivs  and  Observer. 

In  stressing  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  telephone 
room,  Daniels  pointed  out  that 
the  phone  brings  direct  contact 
with  the  casual  transient  adver¬ 
tiser  and  cuts  down  costly 
travel  time. 

“A  salesman  going  from  ac¬ 
count  to  account,  particularly  by 
car,  mu.st  spend  25  to  50  percent 
of  his  time  traveling,”  Daniels 
said  in  a  talk  before  the  South¬ 
ern  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  Telephone 
School  recently. 

Daniels  stated  that  more  and 
more  contract  accounts  will  be 
handled  by  the  phone  room  and 
it  is  imperative  that  personnel 
know  how  to  handle  the  job 
effectively. 
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Threat  of  ‘celestial  censorship’ 
rides  on  communications  satellite 


By  Spyri<lon  Granit«as 

“Astropolitics”  may  be  a  new 
name  for  an  old  game:  antagon¬ 
isms  for  the  control  of  commu¬ 
nications.  The  game  started  in 
Europe  with  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
graphy  in  the  past  century,  and 
ascended  more  recently  to  high 
heavens.  It  is  now  played  ^vith 
communications  satellites. 

Some  dramatis  ’personae:  In- 
tehsat,  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Satellite  Consorti¬ 
um;  Intersputnik,  the  Soviet 
version  of  the  “consortium”; 
UN  Outer  Space  Committee; 
Eurospace,  the  association  of 
European  space  industries; 
IPTC,  the  International  Press 
Telecommunications  council 
“representing  about  7,000  news¬ 
papers  and  virtually  all  the 
news  agencies  in  the  world  on 
telecommunications  matters.” 

The  principal  actors  in  the 
astral  play  are  the  “birds”:  the 
Molniya  series  forms  the  Soviet 
Orbita  system,  the  only  domes¬ 
tic  network  in  existence;  Intel¬ 
sat  is  the  basis  of  the  Western 
Intelsat  system,  the  only  inter¬ 
national  network  at  the  present 
time.  The  star  of  the  show  is 
Intelsat  4,  “the  most  technically 
advanced  satellite  ever  de¬ 
veloped,”  which  went  aloft  on 
January  25. 

(iovemiiienl  |Kirtners 

The  Intelsat  system  has  77 
governments  as  partners  but 
the  American  company  Comsat 
o'»\Tis  57  percent  of  the  “birds” 
now  in  operation — the  Intelsat  3 
series  and  Intelsat  4.  The  new 
series  (altogether  six,  two  in 
1971  and  the  others  til  1974) 
represents  the  bridging  of  a 
wide  technological  gap:  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  transmit  as  many  as 
6,000  simultaneous  transoceanic 
telephone  messages  as  compared 
to  240  of  the  “Early  Bird”  (In¬ 
telsat  1)  in  1965  and  1,200  of 
the  present  Intelsat  3. 

The  launching  of  the  Early 
Bird  was  the  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  IPTC.  It  was  a 
time  “when  the  world’s  Press 
became  seized  of  the  need  for 
collective  action  if  it  were  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  discussions 
on  the  shape  of  the  new  age  of 
space  communications,”  wrote 
the  Council  to  UNESCO. 

The  report,  “Communication 
Satellites  and  the  Press,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Forrest  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Newspaper  Proprietors  As- 
sfx;iation  and  presented  to  a 
Paris  meeting  of  UNESCO  by 


The  International  Press  Telecommunications  Council,  at 
Amsterdam  last  May,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  that  the  effective  exchange  and  dissemination  of 
news  among  the  people  of  the  world  requires  sjunpathetic 
understanding  by  communications  authorities  of  the  needs 
of  newspapers  and  wire  services.  To  this  end,  the  Council 
recommends  that  communications  authorities: 

1)  allocate  communications  satellite  frequencies  for  the 
exclusiv'e  use  of  the  Press, 

2)  make  such  satellite  bandwidths  available  at  reasonable 
cost, 

3)  extend  the  possibilities  for  multi-destinational  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  from  satellites,  together  with  complementary 
terrestial  facilities, 

4)  allow  news  media  to  operate  their  own  ground  re¬ 
ception  stations  if  necessary  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  news, 

5)  eliminate  or  amend  regulations  that  levy  a  surcharge 
on  multi-use  of  leased  communications,  and 

6)  introduce  cheaper  rates  for  international  telephone  and 
telex  calls  outside  of  normal  business  hours. 

The  Sixth  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  IPTC  is  scheduled 
in  May  in  Montreal. 


Stanford  Smith  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  alerts  us  on  the  grave 
dangers  of  a  monopoly  in  com¬ 
munications — via  Outer  Space. 
And  of  government  control  or 
of  “celestial  censorship,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stanley  Swinton  of 
Associated  Press. 

“The  world’s  Press,  with  its 
history’  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  speech  and  free  communica¬ 
tion,  appears  to  take  the  view 
that  the  principle  of  competition 
has  considerable  merit.  In  the 
past,  competition  between  cable 
systems  has  been  responsible  in 
some  measure  for  lessening  the 
cost  of  transatlantic  leased 
circuits,”  said  the  report. 

Late  in  1970,  ANPA  wrote  to 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  “the  public  in¬ 
terest  will  be  served  by  inter- 
modal  competition  in  communi¬ 
cations  technology’  and  services 
.  .  .  The  need  for  continuous 
communication  or  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  facilities  ...  is  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  to  the 
press.” 

Yet,  there  remain  the  ques¬ 
tions:  is  there  a  possibility  for 
the  existence  of  truly  competi¬ 
tive  satellite  systems?  If 
Comsat  or  any  similar  entity 
monopolizes  space  communica¬ 
tions,  is  it  possible  that  it  may 
control  both  the  economics  and 
the  content  of  such  channels? 

Comsat  has  proposed  a  sys¬ 
tem  costing  $248  million  which 
would  have  three  orbiting  satel¬ 
lites  and  a  network  of  132  sta¬ 
tions  to  receive  and  transmit 


signals,  serving  50  states  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  proposal  is  separate 
from  a  joint  satellite  plan  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  by  Ck)msat 
and  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  in  which  Comsat 
would  lease  two  satellites  to  the 
Bell  System.  The  new  Comsat 
plan  is  aimed  at  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  other  than  AT&T. 

Regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  domestic  U.  S.  system,  the 
theoretical  possibility  for  com¬ 
petitive  systems  exists.  Indeed, 
in  March  1970  (after  four 
years  of  hesitation)  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in¬ 
vited  “any  qualified  entre¬ 
preneur”  to  submit  applications 
to  establish  and  operate  domes¬ 
tic  satellites.  This  brought  to 
the  fore  an  earlier  proposal 
(October  1969)  by  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason,  president  of  United  Press 
International,  that  major  wire 
serv’ices  and  other  news  media 
join  with  television  companies 
in  owning  and  operating  a  do¬ 
mestic  system. 

At  that  time,  ANPA  esti¬ 
mated,  a  group  of  newspapers 
and  news  services  could  use  218 
v’oice-grade  channels,  18  plus 
broadband  channels  and  two  vi¬ 
deo  channels.  The  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun  Times 
Service  (including  Newhouse 
National  News  Service),  Dow 
Jones  &  Co,  Inc.  (Wall  Street 
Journal),  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Los  Angeles  Times, 


Washington  Post  News  Service, 
New  York  Times,  United  Press 
International,  Copley  Service, 
and  Knight  Newspapers. 

Regarding  the  international 
system,  the  needs  of  the  wire 
services  and  the  newspapers  are 
greater  (an  estimate  is  being 
prepared  by  IPTC)  whereas  the 
possibility  of  “inter-modal  com¬ 
petition”  is  stronger.  Comsat 
reports  that  Intelsat  rates  are 
steadily  declining  as  new  gen¬ 
erations  of  satellites  go  into  op¬ 
eration  : 

Intelsat  Transatlantic  Voice- 
Grade  Annual  Half-Circuit 
Charges 

1968  1970  1975 

$20,000  $12,000  $  5,000 

-Another  form  of  competition 
is  the  designing  of  a  European 
system:  the  Franco-German 

communications  satellite  “Sym- 
ponie”  originally’  scheduled  for 
launching  in  1972,  just  before 
the  Munich  Olympics  but  its 
launching  has  been  delayed; 
the  Euro-American  system  for 
controlling  air  traffic  over  the 
North  -Atlantic  (which  can  be 
used  by  the  press) ;  the  German 
“Transponder,”  a  satellite  of 
capabilities  similar  to  those  of 
Intelsat  4  (which  was  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  for  launching  in  De¬ 
cember  1970) ;  and  at  least  an¬ 
other  six  satellites  which  Euro¬ 
space  plans  to  place  in  orbits 
abov’e  the  Equator. 

Tass  makes  already  extensive 
use  of  the  Orbita  system  and 
there  were  reports  that  it  will 
expand  (possibly  abroad?), 
Canada  expects  to  launch  its 
own  Can  sat  within  the  next  two 
years,  Brazil  by  1975  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year  Japan  may 
start  commercial  exploitation  of 
a  “South  Asian  satellite.” 

The  UN  in  the  meantime  has 
suggested  to  Intelsat  “the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  separate  global 
system  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Organization’s 
operational  and  infoi-mational 
communications  requirements,” 
whereas  its  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
formulates  policies  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

From  a  recent  E&P  inquiry 
into  the  deliberations  of  this 
Committee,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the  Press  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  represented  in  it.  (“The 
networks  have  been  protecting 
their  interests  in  satellite  de¬ 
velopments;  a  network  pool  rep¬ 
resentative  sits  on  the  U.  S. 
Mission  to  that  Committee,” 
said  one  source.) 

When  a  UN  official  was  asked 
about  the  participation  of  the 
press  he  answered:  “It  seems  to 
(Continued  on  page  21^ 
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“The  liberty  of  the  press  consists, 
in  my  idea,  in  publishing  the  truth, 
from  good  motives  and  for  justifi¬ 
able  ends,  though  it  reflect  on  the 
government,  on  magistrates,  or 
individuals.” 


"'Alexander  Hamilton 


lan  ^rantisfo  Cijron'Kk 


What  do 
editors  think 
of  NEA’s  new 
public  health 
writer?  We 
asked.  And  were 
overwhelmed 
by  favorable 
response. 
Here’s  one 
editor’s 
comment . . . 
just  a  sample 
of  what  more 
than  one 
hundred  had 
to  say. 
Some  of  Dr. 
Lamb’s  columns 
deal  with  sex. 
Because  people 
ask  about  it. 
He  answers 
them  with 
uncommon 
candor.  Who 
can  they  ask  . . . 
if  not  a 
doctor? 


December  2^,  1970. 


Ilr.  Boyd  Lewis, 

President  and  Lditor, 

Newspaper  Enterprise  association  Inc. 

230  Park  «.venue, 

Hew  Jfork,  N.Y.  lOOl?. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis : 

You  nave  a  winner  in  Dr.  Lawrence  Lamb. . .  the  best 
fresh  thing  since  Jim  Berry.  Don't  boot  it! 

My  dictionary  defines  editor  as  "one  who  edits." 
I'll  send  a  free  black  pencil  to  any  editor  who  needs 
one  to  do  some  editing  on  Dr.  Lamb. 


We  are  happy  to  be  respected  as  a  family  newspaper. 
That  means  we  are  sometimes  prudish,  always  cautious.  We 
publish  in  an  area  enriched  by  rural,  conservative,  reli¬ 
gious  people...  all  very  wonderful  people.  Most  of  them 
know  that  the  stork  did  not  bring  them. 

Je  are  eiqposed  to  the  sex  exploitation  of  the  maga¬ 
zines...  the  clinical  sex  of  the  book  stores.  And  I've 
yet  to  find  the  child  who  spelled  s-e-x  'wrong  on  a  test. 

So  we're  ready  for  a  medical  columnist  who  can  treat 
the  subject  with  dignity  and  not  lose  his  sense  of  humor. 


Please  don't  put  the  blinders  on  Dr.  Lamb.  Ue  may  be 
he  could  be  tne  best  medical  columnist  available  to  news¬ 
papers.  But  without  his  fresh  approach,  he  would  be  just 
another  medical  columnist  and  we  surely  don't  need  any 


DR.  LAWRENCE  E.  LAMB 

Prudery  Can  Jeopardize 
Health  and  Happiness 


Many  readers  have  asked 
about  problems  related  to 
sex.  The  letters  cover  all 
age  groups,  including  young 
teen-agers  who  are  fright¬ 
ened  by  normal  events  to 
very  senior  citizens  con¬ 
cerned  with  either  their  own 
or  their  spouses’  reactions. 
Knowing  a  fundamen¬ 

tal  - 


Dear  Dr.  Lamb — My  son, 
16,  passed  a  great  quantity 
of  blood  in  his  urine  over  a 
12-hour  period.  He  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  and  a  series  of 
tests  run,  including  a  search 
of  his  bladder,  but  nothing 
was  found.  What  would 
cause  this? 

Dear  Reader— B 1 '  ^  i  n  g 


Satellites 

(continued  from  page  18^ 

me  that  the  press  should  be 
participating  now  in  formulat¬ 
ing  the  policies  and  the  ground 
rules  under  which  it  might  find 
itself  operating  in  the  1980s — or 
sooner.” 

It  seems  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
sooner  if  Intelsat  4  proves  to  be 
as  successful  as  it  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

Press  interest  urged 

A  dramatic  increase  in  satel¬ 
lite  communications  during  the 
current  decade  is  forecast  by  a 
report,  “Planning  for  a  Plan¬ 
et,”  released  this  week  by  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

The  report,  the  product  of  an 
international  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace 
and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  also  warns  that  “one  of 
the  most  serious  barriers”  to 
the  effective  use  of  satellites  is 
“the  nearly  universal  lack  of 
clear  information”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Amplifying  this  observation. 


broadcasting  are  limited;  the 
role  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
communication  Union  (ITU), 
which  regulates  international 
communications;  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  satellite 
systems  —  Intelsat  (Western- 
international,  77  members).  In¬ 
tersputnik  (Soviet  Union,  Mon¬ 
golia,  Cuba  and  six  Eastern 
European  countries)  and  Sym¬ 
phonic  (regional  Franco-Ger¬ 
man)  which  may  soon  be  shar¬ 
ing  orbital  space. 

One  of  the  observations  of  the 
Report  which  was  written  by 
the  Conference’s  rapporteur, 
Brenda  Maddox  of  the  London 
Economist,  is  that  “internation¬ 
al  news  is  less  international 
than  it  could  be.”  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  not  only  the  press 
participate  more  actively  in  the 
new  technology  but  also  that 
broadcasting  organizations  may 
need  “a  basic  restructuring. 
Production  costs  are  so  high 
that  countries  are  turning  to  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  to  save 
money;  the  result  is  not  a  rich¬ 
er  product  but  a  more  ho¬ 
mogenized  one.” 

Although  there  were  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  the 
fifteen  participants  of  the  Con- 


Andres  Rozental,  an  official  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Mexico,  said  in  a  press  inter¬ 
view  with  E&P  that  he  is 
“amazed  at  the  lack  of  interest” 
on  the  part  of  the  press  at  the 
development  of  communications 
satellites.  Rozental  added  that 
this  development  is  of 
“paramount  importance  as  it  in¬ 
volves  not  only  transmission  of 
news  to  and  from  hitherto  in¬ 
accessible  areas  of  the  globe, 
but  also  profound  technological 
and  economic  changes  within  a 
few  years.” 

The  report,  the  fourth  of 
series  of  publications  on  satel¬ 
lite  communications  issued  by 
the  Fund,  discusses  primarily 
three  questions:  whether  space 
resources  available  for  “park¬ 
ing”  satellites  for  international 


ference  that  convened  last  Octo¬ 
ber  at  Cap  Ferrat  in  France, 
the  concensus  w'as  that  many 
officials  in  government  and  out, 
including  the  news  media,  “are 
making  decisions  about  commu¬ 
nications  policy  without  full  in¬ 
formation  about  either  the  state 
of  the  technology  or  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  others,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  group. 

One  suggestion  which  came 
from  the  floor  was  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  various  or¬ 
ganizations  and  foundations 
dealing  with  satellites,  meet 
with  representatives  of  press 
organizations  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  of  common  interest.  A 
source  close  to  the  Fund  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  may  be  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  convocation  of 
such  a  conference. 
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SURPRISE — E.  W.  Scripps  II,  at  left,  vicepresident  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  addresses  the  40  guests  at  a  party  in  San  Francisco 
for  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  at  right,  chairman  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  marking  his  50  years  with  the  news  service. 
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Quake  area 
relies  upon 
newspapers 

By  Cam  Watson 

Newspapers  added  another 
pape  to  their  record  of  illus- 
trous  service  during  disaster 
during  the  Los  Angeles  earth¬ 
quake,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  shows. 

All  papers  in  a  vast  and 
heavily  populated  area  contin¬ 
ued  to  meet  deadlines  regularly. 
One  lost  a  wall  of  its  plant. 

Merit  of  the  continued  service 
during  successive  rumor-ridden 
days  of  after-shocks  was 
demonstrated  when  a  satirical 
radio  skit  stirred  alarm.  This 
prompted  a  flood  of  phone  calls 
to  municipal  officials,  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  provoked  a  sharp  re¬ 
buke  from  Police  Chief  Edward 
M.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles. 

Radio  skit 

The  broadcast  skit  developed 
for  radio  station  KGIL  by  Dick 
Wittington  was  built  about  a 
phone  call  to  the  station  by  a 
woman  who  posed  as  Jeanne 


Dixon,  soothsayer.  The  woman 
“predicted”  a  major  quake 
would  rock  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  February  25. 

A  noon  after-shock  on  that 
date  made  this  especially  provo¬ 
cative  and  brought  a  flood  of 
calls  into  the  quake-damaged 
plant  of  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  Sun,  said  Robert  Thomas, 
publisher. 

The  Sun  continued  to  publish 
although  part  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly’s  roof  was  knocked  in 
and  one  side  of  the  plant  was 
destroyed.  It  is  located  just 
thi-ee  miles  from  the  hospital 
\vhich  was  demolished  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

A  newly-installed  Compugra- 
phic  was  damaged  somewhat 
but  was  soon  back  in  service. 
The  day  after  the  quake  the 
Sun  published  its  regular 
Wednesday  edition  which  con¬ 
tained  30  disaster  photos. 

Cordoned  area 

Late  last  week  the  entire 
business  section  of  San  Farnan- 
do,  an  incorporated  city  of  2.4 
square  miles  with  18,000  res¬ 
idents,  remained  cordoned  off 
daily  until  a  regular  morning 
inspection  of  buildings  had  been 
completed. 

The  Sun  is  now  publishing  a 
souvenir  quake  edition  contain¬ 
ing  150  photos.  The  paper  will 
have  to  go  to  a  w'eekly  basis 


temporarily  pending  repairs. 
The.se  include  the  restoration  of 
its  side  wall,  now  sheathed  in  a 
plastic  material. 

“We’re  going  to  make  it,” 
Thomas  assured  E&P.  Things 
are  “not  too  bad”  for  the 
66-year-old  paper  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  since  1960.  He  added 
a  word  of  appi’eciation  for 
the  many  “wonderful  newspa¬ 
per  people”  who  offered  assis¬ 
tance  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  Sun’s  plight. 

The  Von  Nnys  News  was 
comparatively  unscathed  al¬ 
though  a  few'  chutes  w’ere  bent 
by  falling  newsprint  rolls,  said 
Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  editor 
of  the  paper  published  four 
days  a  week — Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday — and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  263,000  San  Fernan¬ 
do  Valley  homes. 

Quick  Respon.sc 

An  hour  after  the  quake  hit 
at  5:59  a.m.,  seven  photogra¬ 
phers  were  in  the  field  and  the 
full  day  force  of  650  employes 
was  on  hand  at  8  a.m.  'The 
Tuesday  edition  having  been 
printed  during  the  night,  the 
News  immediately  produced  an 
extra  which  exclude  all  adver¬ 
tising.  A  158-page  edition  fol¬ 
lowed  on  Thursday. 

The  News  and  other  papers 
in  the  area  have  assisted  in 
publicizing  the  activities  of  all 


Despite  a  25-cent  price,  the 
popular  demand  was  so  intense 
that  Anthony  Newhall,  publish¬ 
er,  was  planning  a  second  run 
of  the  special  within  hours  of 
the  issue’s  appearance. 

• 

Publishers  oppose 
restraint  on  hiring 

A  proposed  Connecticut  law 
measure  that  would  prohibit  the 
hiring  of  non-residents  during 
labor  disputes  drew’  fire  from 
newspaper  publishers  at  a  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  Committee  on  labor  and 
Industrial  Relations  heard  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Eckert,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  contend  that 
the  bill  was  “unfair  and  disrup¬ 
tive.” 

“Law  should  be  neutral,” 
Eckert  continued.  “This  bill  dis¬ 
rupts  the  legal  balance  between 
labor’s  right  and  management’s 
right  to  defend  itself.” 

Legal  imbalance  was  also 
protested  by  William  J.  Pape  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican  and 
Ainerican,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation. 

“Our  product,”  he  asserted, 
“becomes  stale  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  workers  in  from  out-of- 
state,  it  would  definitely  hurt 
local  new’spapers.” 

Labor  spokesmen  had  their 
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agencies  helping  out  in  the 
area,  said  Mendenhall,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  California 
New'spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  activities  include  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  obtain 
home  loans  and  ways  to 
straighten  out  affairs  as  well  as 
basic  reports  on  the  quake  dam¬ 
age. 

In  the  Valencia  Valley,  the 
tri-weekly  Newhall  Signal  & 
Saugus  Enterprise  went  extra 
to  cover  the  February  9  quake. 
Complete  coverage  of  every 
phase  of  the  disaster  was  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  26  in  a  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  which  contained  a  supple¬ 
ment  from  w’hich  all  ads  w’ere 
barred. 


arguments,  too. 

Joseph  Bober,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  Labor 
Council  (AFL-CIO),  urged 
legislative  support. 

“Connecticut  employers,”  he 
contended,  “are  free  to  recruit 
from  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.  Outsiders  contribute 
nothing  to  the  economy.” 

• 

Memorial  library 

The  Jim  Lucas  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary',  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Scripps-How'ard  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  be  opened  soon  in 
Checotah,  Oklahoma.  Lucas, 
who  died  last  summer,  was  born 
in  Checotah  and  is  buried  there. 
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Unit  loader  reduces 


circulation 

On  the  theory  that  newspa¬ 
pers  could  operate  more  effici¬ 
ently  in  handling  papers  from 
presses  to  deli%’eiy  trucks  and 
the  papers  on  arrival  at  the 
point-of-purchase  could  be  more 
attractively  displayed,  Carl 
Thorkelson  of  Broadview,  Ill.,  is 
talking  to  newspaper  executives 
these  days. 

Thorkelson,  president  of  In- 
terthor,  Inc.,  a  firm  specializing 
in  containerization,  unit  division 
and  physical  distribution,  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  unit  load  method, 
called  Combitainer,  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  speedy  expedition  of 
newspapers  from  the  publishing 
plant,  together  with  a  wheeled- 
in  merchandising  unit  at  the 
newsstand,  wherever  it  may  be 
— in-store  or  on-street. 

Then,  Thorkelson  says,  if 
publishers  and  general  manag¬ 
ers  would  look  further  ahead, 
open  top  trucks  for  loading  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  portable  Combi- 
tainers  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
saving  up  to  a  half  hour — or 
more — in  getting  papers  from 
presses  to  point  of  sale. 


haudliug 

In  Thorkelson’s  opinion, 
newsstand  operators  are  not 
merchandising  newspapers 

properly.  He  visions  heavy  pa¬ 
per  banners  on  the  unit  loaders 
repeating  the  headline  for  that 
edition,  for  he  feels  that  people 
don’t  crowd  around  a  new'S- 
stand  peering  over  someone 
el.se’s  shoulder  to  see  a  head¬ 
line,  but  would  be  attracted  to 
purchase  by  something  they 
could  see  at  eye  level  or  higher. 

Improve  merchandising 

Ever  since  the  new'spaperboy 
or  man  stopped  shouting  “ex¬ 
tra”  or  the  day’s  headline  on 
the  streets,  Thorkelson  says, 
newspapers  have  failed  to  do  a 
good  merchandising  job. 

Back  in  the  mail  room, 
Thorkelson  says,  a  bottleneck 
exists.  He  talked  of  what  could 
be  eliminated  with  unit  loaders 
available,  either  in  the  mail 
room  or  yawning  for  loads  of 
newspapers  in  an  open-top,  easy 
ingress-egress  truck.  He  spoke 
of  eliminating  bundle-throwing, 
spoiled  papers,  one  or  two  truck 
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helpers — sometimes  more — and  a  problem  and  had  to  beg  off 
the  subsequent  switch  of  unne-  talking  that  day  about  unit  load 
cessarj’  help  on  the  paper-  systems. 

moving  job  to  more  skilled  jobs,  Thorkelson  persisted  until  the 
thus  enhancing  the  workman’s  production  manager  said: 
incentive.  “Until  we  meet  again,  and  we 

Thorkelson  also  visions  the  will,  why  don’t  you  tell  your 
inevitability  of  fewer  delivery  story  to  Editor  &  Publisher?” 
trucks  because  of  the  total  ver-  And  Thorkelson  did. 


satility  of  the  new  models,  some 
of  which  are  on  the  road.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  in  the  design  stage. 

But  Thorkelson  is  not  a  truck 
designer  or  manufacturer.  He 
thinks  in  terms  of  materials 
handling  with  its  attendant  con¬ 
tainer  system.  Thorkelson  tells 
of  his  unit  loaders — light  in 
weight,  easy  to  assemble  in  sec¬ 
onds  without  tools,  knocked 
down  to  a  10  to  1  ratio  for 
space  savings,  providing  see 
through  inventory,  reducing 
packaging  costs  by  eliminating 
— in  the  case  of  newspapers — 
tying  by  wire,  plastic  or  rope. 
He  goes  on : 

Permitting,  in  the  case  of 
newspapers,  a  system.s  ap¬ 
proach — same  container  for  de¬ 
livery,  returns,  storage,  inter¬ 
plant  transportation;  stackable, 
collapsible,  can  be  used  a  3  or 
4-sided  container,  easy  removal 
of  all  four  sides,  contents  visi¬ 
ble,  locking  devices  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  gravity  to  keep  unit 
loaders  in  position,  etc. 

Tool  against  littering 

Again,  in  the  case  of  newspa¬ 
per  handling,  Thorkelson  said, 
littering  and  waste  pollution 
can  be  reduced  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  expendable  packag¬ 
ing. 

Thorkelson’s  thinking  has  not 
been  along  newspaper  lines  un¬ 
til  recently.  He  has  been  busy  in 
other  areas  designing  programs 
for  handling  of  many  varieties 
of  materials  and  packaging, 
seeking  to  save  marketers  mon¬ 
ey  in  handling  and  physical  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Until  one  day  when  he  had  an 
appointment  with  a  newspaper 
production  manager,  who  before 
the  appointed  time  encountered 


Thorkelson  says  he  is  avail¬ 
able  for  any  meetings  newspa¬ 
permen  want  to  invite  him  to. 
Because,  he  says,  he’s  got  what 
he  calls  “the  missing  link”  for 
newspaper  delivery'  and  display 
and  he  believes  that  publishers, 
general  managers,  circulation 
managers  and  production  chiefs 
should  know  more  about  whr.t. 
he  has  to  offer. 

• 

Vietnam  war  veteran 
wins  in  Hearst  eontest 

Dennis  Hetherington’s  article 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
war  veterans  returning  to  the 
college  campus  won  top  national 
honors  in  the  latest  writing 
competition  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Program. 

Hetherington.  30-year-old  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  senior 
and  a  Vietnam  veteran  himself, 
was  awarded  a  $900  scholarship 
and  his  school  of  journalism  a 
matching  grant.  His  instructor, 
James  Patten  is  a  former 
scholarship  winner  and  partici¬ 
pant  of  the  awards  program. 

Second  and  third  places  in 
the  competition  were  awarded 
to  Richard  H.  Gilman,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona  junior,  and  Alan 
Stamm,  Syracuse  University 
senior. 


Oregon  daily  builds 

Construction  of  a  new  plant 
for  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  is  under  way.  Robert 
C.  Ingalls,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  the  total  investment  will 
exceed  $1.4  million  for  the 
building  and  new  equipment. 
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Reprinted  for  the  pleasure  of  editors  ' 
who  do  not  yet  carry  Mel  Durslag’s  column  ... 


Agnew  and  the 

by  Melvin 


Game  of  Golf 

Durslag 


PALM  SPRINGS,  Calif.— Perhaps  it  is 
fitting  at  this  time  to  remind  Spiro  Agnew 
of  an  explanation  of  golf,  as  advanced  by 
a  Democrat. 

“Golf,”  said  Woodrow  Wilson,  “is  a  game 
in  which  the  player  is  asked  to  get  a  small 
object  into  an  undersized  opening  with  im¬ 
plements  ill-designed  for  the  task.” 

The  Republicans  have  encountered  this 
problem  for  years,  particularly  in  the  era 
of  Palm  Springs. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  completed  a 
meeting  with  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
headed  directly  for  Palm  Desert,  near  Palm 
Springs,  to  “shake  off  a  lingering  cold.” 

By  striking  coincidence,  he  was  at  El¬ 
dorado  Country  Club  the  next  morning. 
On  the  first  hole,  he  sliced  his  drive  sharply 
into  a  grapefruit  tree,  knocking  several 
pieces  of  fruit  to  the  ground. 

Red-faced,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  dis¬ 
belief.  Then  he  remarked  quietly,  “Well, 
I’ve  been  starting  with  grapefruit  in  the 
morning  for  years.” 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  AGNEW,  he 
apparently  has  been  starting  with  lady 
spectators. 

Stepping  to  the  first  tee  in  the  Bob  Hope 
Desert  Classic,  Mr.  Agnew  beckoned  to  the 
crowd  to  give  him  room.  It  is  a  wise  man 
who  knows  himself. 

Laughing  at  the  Vice  President’s  self- 
effacement,  the  gallery  held  its  ground. 
Spiro  addressed  the  ball  as  he  might  the 
present  Congress,  not  knowing  which  way 
it  would  go. 

The  swing  was  as  pure  as  newly-fallen 
snow  on  a  convent  roof.  It  merely  happened 
the  club  came  only  partly  into  contact  with 
the  ball,  which  squirted  off  at  just  about  a 
right  angle. 

The  Republicans  have  had  trouble  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  people.  Thus,  it  transpired  that 
Agnew’s  tee  shot  hit  only  two.  The  ball 
struck  the  shoulder  of  one  lady  and  crashed 
into  the  wrist  of  another. 

THE  DOVES  now  screamed  for  Spiro  to 
withdraw.  Where  did  he  come  to  be  waging 
war  against  par  on  the  foreign  deserts  of 
California? 

But  withdrawal  would  be  surrender,  he 
insisted.  He  couldn’t  leave  those  spectators 
defenseless,  at  the  mercy  of  Arnold  Palmer 
and  Billy  Casper. 


He  teed  up  again,  this  time  belting  a  lady 
in  the  ankle  and  sending  her  to  the  hospital 
for  X-rays.  Bob  Hope  should  have  taken  his 
troupe  there  and  done  a  show  for  her. 

It  probably  never  occurred  to  Agnew,  but 
the  land  in  Palm  Desert  on  which  he  played 
once  served  as  the  training  grounds  of 
General  Patton’s  Third  Armored  Division. 

Patton’s  tanks  rolled  across  the  dunes, 
preparing  for  their  match  with  Rommel.  It 
was  the  general’s  philosophy  that  if  you 
fought  in  the  desert,  you  trained  in  the 
desert. 

Obviously,  t’  Vice  President  made  the 
mistake  of  training  for  a  desert  tourna¬ 
ment  in  the  verdant  hills  of  Maryland. 

Today,  the  problem  remains  of  what  to 
do  about  his  slice.  He  has  what  is  known 
as  a  built-in  slice,  which  may  come  from 
leaning  to  the  right. 

WHAT  WE  MUST  DO  is  bring  Mr. 
Agnew  back  to  the  middle.  And,  of  course, 
we  will  work  on  this  by  closing  his  stance 
and  preventing  the  club  from  coming  across 
the  ball  from  outside  to  in. 

But  he  must  start  out  by  thinking  middle, 
because  it  is  axiomatic  in  golf  that  one  who 
thinks  right  hits  right. 

As  pointed  out  above,  it  has  become 
almost  traditional  for  Republicans  to  be 
visited  by  golf  problems  on  the  desert. 

The  late  President  Eisenhower,  for  whom 
the  medical  center  benefiting  from  the 
Hope  tournament  is  named,  once  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Palm  Springs  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  presented  him  with  a  gold 
putter  which  was  to  have  been  engraved: 

“Welcome,  Ike,  to  the  Winter  Golf  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  World.” 

The  day  before,  however,  the  engraver, 
pursuing  a  tough  lie,  fell  out  of  a  palm  tree 
and  broke  his  engraving  arm.  The  putter 
was  handed  to  Ike  without  inscription. 

If  Vice  President  Agnew  abandons  the 
game,  he  will  not  be  the  first  Washing¬ 
tonian  to  have  done  so.  The  late  George 
Preston  Marshall  give  it  up  with  w'ords  that 
will  never  die. 

Said  he: 

“I  have  studied  the  game  thoroughly  for 
years  and  found  only  this— a  guy  hits  the 
ball  and  then  walks  after  it.” 
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Guild  members 
return  checks 
for  holiday  pay 

Overriding  the  policy  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Newspaper  Guild 
officers,  18  members  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Pottstovm  (Pa.) 
Merciu'y  returned  checks  for 
.$800  of  premium  pay  to  the 
publisher. 

Ellis  Rietzel,  the  publisher 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  staff: 
“Our  readers  should  feel  a  little 
proud  that  their  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  is  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
sponsible  and  thinking  people.” 

It  was  a  case,  said  Joseph  E. 
Dougherty,  shop  steward,  of  the 
newsmen  not  going  back  on 
their  word. 

The  guild  contract  specified 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  a  paid  holiday  and  re¬ 
quired  triple  pay  for  work  on 
that  day.  But  the  staffers  asked 
the  publisher  to  let  them  work  a 
half-day  on  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  3% 
hours  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  for 
a  total  of  one  day’s  pay  at 
straight  time. 

The  guild  filed  a  grievance 
and  the  publisher  agreed  to 
honor  the  contract  and  give  the 
additional  pay.  But  the  recipi¬ 
ents  endorsed  the  checks  for  the 
additional  sums  and  handed 
them  back  to  the  publisher. 

Dougherty  said  the  news 
staff  expressed  “extreme  dis¬ 
pleasure  over  our  union’s  meth¬ 
od  of  operation.” 


Lewisville  Leader 
sold  to  Harte-Hanks 

The  purchase  of  another  news¬ 
paper  by  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  has  been  announced 
by  Houston  Harte,  president  of 
the  Texas  group. 

The  Leivisville  (Tex.)  Lead¬ 
er,  a  weekly  published  every 
Thursday,  was  purchased  from 
U.  0.  (Clemo)  Clements,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  for  10 
years.  Clements  purchased  the 
Leader  from  the  Denton  Rec¬ 
ord  Chronicle  in  1961.  In  1962, 
he  purchased  the  Lewisville  En¬ 
terprise  and  merged  both  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  Lewisville  Leader. 


Club  in  Uruguay 

Correspondents  representing 
foreign  news  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lications  at  Montevideo  have 
formed  the  first  Foreign  Press 
Club  in  Uruguay.  Hector 
Menoni  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  was  elected  first  pres¬ 
ident  at  the  inaugural  meeting. 
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When  he's  page  29  in  a 
will  the  values  he 


history  book, 
stood  for  still  be  alive? 

■  Will  he  be  just  a  name,  a  date  and  a  few 

cold  facts  to  tomorrow’s  history  students?  Will 
the  same  thing  be  true  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  the  heroes  of  our  own  history 
lessons?  Or  can  we  look  forward,  as  he  did,  to  a 
“future  in  which  our  country  will  match  its  military 
strength  with  our  moral  restraint,  its  wealth  with 
our  wisdom,  it’s  power  with  our  purpose.” 

All  Americans  are  concerned  about 
keeping  the  ideals  of  our  country’s  heroes  alive. 
We  at  Knight,  as  members  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  future 
generations.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster- 
integrity,  honesty  and  independence  in  every 
paper  that  joins  our  group.  And  why  we  provide 
an  atmosphere  of  innovation,  creativity,  and 


professionalism  in  order  to  effectively 
communicate  these  ideals  to  a  wide  number 
of  readers. 

When  he’s  page  29  in  a  history  book,  will 
the  values  he  stood  for  still  be  alive?  We’re 
one  voice  that  says  they  will.  One  voice. 
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newspapers  at  Elmira,  New 
WBrn  '  York,  and  Rockford,  Illinois. 

SjlsT  were  announced  by  Paul  Miller, 

chairman  and  chief  executive  of 

CovK  Hoover — from  publisher 
Elmira-Star-Gazette  and 
Teleffram,  to  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
I^^fli^t<‘i'-R^VvMic. 

/  William  K.  Todd,  president 

i  and  publisher  of  the  Rockford 

M  newspapers  IIXIT, 

hut  the  role 

^»-4r  V  /  from  business  manager  to  gen- 

Joseph  H.  Seidler  p^^]  manager  of  the  Elmira 

Srripps  Co.  appoints  newspapers. 

R&D  atlminislralor  'Todd  said  he  will  continue  a.^ 

president  until  later  this  year. 

The  appointment  of  Jo.seph  at  which  time  he  intends  to  re- 
H.  Seidler  as  administrator  of  tire  from  active  management  to 
the  Research  and  Development  jiursue  personal  business  inter- 
Division  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  ests  in  and  out  of  Rockford. 

Company  was  announced  by  Ed-  Hoover,  48,  joined  Gannett 
ward  M'.  Scripps  II,  vicepres-  and  the  staff  of  the  Elmira  Ad- 
ident  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Com-  vertiser  in  1950  as  a  copy  edi- 
jiany  and  chairman  of  the  R&I)  tor.  He  was  appointed  president 
Division.  of  Elmira-Star  Gazette  Inc.  last 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Sei-  year, 
dler,  59,  was  graduated  from  *  +  ♦ 

Fordham  University.  He  joins  Rkrxard  Sitter  of  the 
the  E.  M .  Scripps  Company,  Cumberland  Xew.'f  was  elected 
parent  company  of  Scripps-  president  of  the  Marvland-Del- 
Howard  Newspapers,  after  17  aware-D.C.  Press  Association, 
years  with  the  National  Lead  »  ♦  * 

Conipanv  of  Ohio.  There  he  ,,  ,, 

most  recently  headed  the  Oper-  I^hil  Heisler  of  the  /Infl¬ 

ations  Analvsis  and  Forecas-  '77  Evening  San  has  been 
ting.  Advance  Planning  Depart-  president  of  the  Chesa- 

ment.  His  office  will  be  at  200  Association. 

Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Dominick  Costello — named 

farm  editor  of  the  Lincoln  photographic  staff  of  the  Boise 

(Neb.)  Journal  and  Star.  He  (Idaho)  Statesman. 
succeeds  Glenn  Kreuscher,  *  *  * 

now  director  of  agriculture  for  jo„n  Leo,  a  former  Nen- 

the  state  of  Nebraska.  York  Times  reporter — named 

Robeht  V.  Kincaid — from  ♦  *  ♦  book  review  editor  of  Trans¬ 
sports  and  city  editor  to  manag-  John  M.  Roman  —  from  the  action,  social  science  magazine 

ing  editor  of  the  Parkersburg  Philadelphia  liulletin  to  re-  published  at  Rutgers  Univer- 

(W.  Va.)  Sentinel.  He  joined  porter  for  Delau'are  County  sity. 

the  Sentinel  staff  18  years  ago.  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  *  »  ♦ 


Daily's  development 
ill  Stamper's  hands 

The  position  of  area  develop¬ 
ment  coordinator  has  been 
created  by  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  The  first  man  to  have  the 
title  is  Walter  H.  Stamper  Jr., 
former  promotion  manager  and 
until  now  manager  of  general 
advertising. 

A.  W.  Holmberg,  president  of 
the  Times,  explained  that  the 
new  position  was  structured 
closely  to  circulation  activities 
and  for  service  to  the  communi¬ 
ty,  the  newspaper’s  customers 
and  future  growth. 


Victor  H.  Waldrop,  a  former 
Time-Life  Books  writer — from 
assistant  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  at  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  to  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Siena  College, 
Loudonvdlle,  N.Y. 


FRED  BURRALL,  former  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Daily  Herald-News  in 
Punta  Gorda,  Florida.  His  news¬ 
paper  experience  includes  stints 
at  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 
Miami  News  and  Hollywood  Sun- 
Tattler  (all  Florida).  He  was  also 
a  reporter  for  the  Overseas  Week¬ 
ly  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 


Peter  Pittock,  a  great 
grandson  of  Henry  L.  Pittock, 
founder  in  1861  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  is  serving  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  while  doing  graduate  work 
in  political  science  at  Portland 
State  University. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Nason,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Norwood 
(Ohio)  Enterprise — new  editor 
of  the  Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail. 


Robert  E.  Vaughan,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive  with 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
since  1957,  has  been  appointed 
regional  advertising  manager  of 
that  newspaper. 
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in  the  news 


Seaton  Hunter  Wolf 


PROMOTIONS  on  the  executive  staff  of  the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Tribune  were  announced  by  Fred  A.  Seaton,  publisher.  DONALD  A.  SEATON 
— from  telegraph  editor  to  associate  publisher.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  general  manager.  DON  WOLF,  office  manager  to  business 
manager. 


Astronaut  changes  job 

Michael  Collins,  the  former 
astronaut,  has  resigned  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  and  will  become 
director  of  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

*  *  * 

Rich.ard  Frisbie,  a  fonner 
Chicago  Daily  Newii  staffer — 
appointed  editor  of  Chicago 
magazine. 

4:  4:  4: 

David  Hardy,  publisher  of  the 
Canon  City  Record — elected 
president  of  the  Coloi’ado  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association.  He 
succeeds  Nancy  Elliott,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Durango 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Michael  P.  Metcalf,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president— elected 
to  newly-created  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Joui~nal-Bulletin  in  Providence, 
R.I. 

4c 

Donald  C.  White,  former 
city  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  the  Journal-Diquirer, 
Rockville,  Conn.,  as  managing 
editor,  a  newly-created  post. 


Hencil  R.  Hockett  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1936,  serv¬ 
ing  most  recently  as  circulation 
director, 

4c  *  9|C 

Herschel  Nissenson,  AP 
college  football  editor,  received 
an  award  from  the  Eastern  Col¬ 
lege  Athletic  Conference  as  the 
sports  writer  who  has  done  the 
most  for  college  athletics. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Trayes,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  Temple  University, 
has  been  named  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
minority  news  recruitment 
committee  for  1971. 

4c  4c  4: 

Rossiter  J.  Drake  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  joined 
TV  Guide’s  New  York  Bureau 
as  a  writer. 

4c  4:  4c 

Arthur  J.  Mszanski,  a  for¬ 
mer  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  Republican  reporter — from 
director  of  PR  for  P.  Ballan- 
tine  &  Sons  to  Hystron  Fibers 
Inc.  as  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 


Editors  appointed 

The  appointment  of  Arch 
Parsons  as  executive  editor, 
Timothy  B.  Clark  as  managing 
editor,  and  John  L.  Moore  as  an 
associate  editor,  of  the  National 
Journal  has  been  announced  by 
Cliff  Sessions,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Each  has  been  on  the 
paper’s  staff  since  it  began  pub¬ 
lishing  in  November  1969,  Par¬ 
sons  and  Clark  as  associate  edi¬ 
tors  and  Moore  as  a  reporter. 

4c  4c  4! 

John  Rendel,  New  York 
Times — voted  Dog  Writer  of 
the  Year  in  nationwide  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Gaines  Dog  Re¬ 
search  Center.  He  has  covered 

the  sport  of  dogs  for  45  years. 

*  *  *■ 

Lloyd  Larson  has  just  mark¬ 
ed  the  completion  of  25  years 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 

*  •  • 

Dennis  J.  Sorenson — named 
broadcast  editor,  Illinois  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  from  same  post  at 
Wisconsin  AP.  Robert  Sidman 
— from  broadcasting  to  regional 
membership  executive.  Ronald 
W.  Browne,  new  member  of 
Chicago  AP  news  staff. 

4:  «  4i 

Robert  M.  Lyons  named 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
gister.  He  is  the  third  member 
of  the  Lyons  family  in  that 
post  within  a  year.  His  brother, 
James  L.  Lyons,  has  assumed 
other  F  reedom  Newspapers 
management  duties.  Their  fath¬ 
er,  Ja.mes  E.  Lyons,  research 
and  promotion  director  was 

formerly  national  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Canv- 
den  (NJ.)  Courier-Post  — 
elected  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  Association.  He 
defeated  Thomas  A.  Cooney 
Jr.,  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


Bernard  Zovistoski  —  ap- 
jjointed  director  of  personnel  at 
Capital  Newspapers,  the  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News 
in  Albany,  N.Y.  and  the  Union- 
Star  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Zov¬ 
istoski,  30,  has  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  at 
the  newspapers  since  1968. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Simmons,  assistant 
sports  information  director  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  receiv¬ 
ed  his  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  recently.  He  is  a  sports 
stringer  for  the  United  Press 
International,  Associated  Press 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 


4c  4:  4: 

Ben  Hitt,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
and  Frank  Bonanno,  news 
wire  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
Evening  News,  are  now  news 
editors  of  their  respective  pa¬ 
pers.  Ed  Pope  —  promoted  to 
city  editor.  Mercury.  Ben  Phil¬ 
lips  —  from  copy  desk  chief  to 
w'ire  editor.  News. 

*  *  » 

Cheryl  Probst  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.) 
Mail  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Times. 


Who  Is 
ROBIN 
ADAMS 
SLOAN? 
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JAMES  F.  LEE,  assisfant  editor  the 
past  five  years,  is  now  editor  of 
the  Willces-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader-Evening  News.  He  has 
been  a  general  assignment  report¬ 
er  and  sports  editor  of  the  paper 
over  a  period  of  30  years. 

*  *  * 

Walter  W.  Hiester,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman — named  super¬ 
visor  of  the  new  dispatch  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Pottstoum 
(Pa.)  Mercury.  Dorothy  M. 
Pollock — promoted  to  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Mercury. 

4s  4c  * 

Alla.n  Gaul — from  makeup 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
San  (labriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune.  Bob  Crowe  — 
a  newcomer  on  the  copy  desk 
after  four  years  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  -Australia. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Reed,  business  writer 
for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  George  R.  Gunset,  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune — awarded  news  media 
fellowships  by  the  Investment 
Bankers  .Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

♦  *  4s 

James  F.  Daubel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  —  elected 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Writ¬ 
ers  of  Ohio. 
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SAM  BORNSTEIN 


Sam  Boriistein  iianie<l 
as  executive  editor 

Sam  Born  stein  has  been 
named  top  editor  of  both  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Boston — the  Rec¬ 
ord  American  and  Sundai/  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  publisher  Harold 
G.  Kern. 

Bornstein’s  new  title  is  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Record  American- 
Sunday  Advertiser.  He  retains 
his  post  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Sunday  paper. 

A  graduate  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  his 
first  and  only  job  has  been  with 
the  Boston  Hearst  newspapers. 
• 

War  group  elects 

Jock  Carroll,  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  War  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association.  Car- 
roll,  who  covered  the  Korean 
conflict  and  police  action  in  the 
Middle  East,  succeeds  Bill  Boss, 
of  Ottawa. 

• 

Reporters  fight  MD 

The  Newspaper  Reporters 
■Association  of  New  York  City 
presented  a  $1,000  check  to  Jer¬ 
ry  Lewis  as  a  donation  to  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa¬ 
tions  of  America. 


McLEAN  HOLLAND 


Ed  Holland  retires; 
with  Hearst  50  years 

C.  Edward  Holland  closed  the 
book  on  50  years  of  service  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  February  22  when  he 
retired  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Record  American. 

The  appointment  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  John  C.  McLean,  w’as 
announced  by  Harold  G.  Kern, 
publisher  of  the  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Sunday  Advertiser. 
McLean  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Previously  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  dai¬ 
ly  paper. 

Holland,  who  started  as  a  copy 
boy  w’hile  attending  school,  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Hearst 
tabloid  at  the  age  of  25  in  1929; 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
1958;  managing  editor  in  1961 
when  the  evening  American  and 
the  morning  Record  were  com¬ 
bined. 

In  recent  years  Holland  has 
guided  the  revamping  of  the 
Record  American  from  a 
splashy  tabloid  both  in  format 
and  content  to  a  more  complete, 
serious  newspaper. 

Holland  holds  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Journalism 
from  Suffolk  University  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  last  year  he  w'as  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journalists.  He  won  the 
Yankee  Quill  Award  for 
“achievement  and  distinction  in 
the  profession  of  journalism  in 
New  England.” 

After  an  extended  vacation 
he  plans  to  devote  his  time  to 
writing. 


W  eekly’s  list  sold, 
but  not  equipment 

Johnson  County  Publishers 
Inc.  has  purchased  the  DeSoto 
(Kans.)  Netvs,  a  suburban 
weekly,  from  Jere  and  June 
Neibarger,  the  paper’s  owners 
since  1966. 

The  sale  did  not  include  the 
letterpress  equipment,  since  the 
new  owners  plan  to  convert  the 
paper  to  an  offset  publication. 
They  also  publish  the  Johnson 
County  Herald,  the  Gardner 
News  and  the  Spring  Hill  New 
Era. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho,  of  the 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  said  this  was  another 
transaction  handled  by  his  firm 
that  involved  only  the  “list”  as¬ 
sets — good  will,  subscriptions, 
legal  status  and  postal  privi¬ 
leges.  The  value  of  letterpress 
equipment,  he  said,  has  been  re¬ 
duced  drastically  to  a  point 
where  it  is  almost  nil  in  small 
shops. 

Newspapers’  profile 

A  profile  and  analysis  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  newspapers 
by  William  L.  Rivers  and  David 
M.  Rubin  of  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty  has  been  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  U.  of  California,  Berk¬ 
eley,  Calif.  Ten  selected  pa¬ 
pers  are  included  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  “A  Region’s  Press.” 
($5.75  clothbound.) 

• 

PR  firms  merge 

Two  Detroit-based  public  re¬ 
lations  firms,  Kenneth  Drake 
Associates  and  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciates,  have  merged,  retaining 
the  name  Kenneth  Drake  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  Kenneth  S.  Drake, 
continues  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer;  Freder¬ 
ick  G.  Browell  becomes  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  administrative 
officer. 


Britain  may 
get  its  first 
all-day  paper 

London’s  Fleet  Street  is  astir 
with  new  rumors  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  its 
sister  papers,  the  Daily  Sketch 
and  Evening  News. 

According  to  one  report  this 
week,  the  three  papers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  3,300,000,  are  to  be 
merged  into  one  round-the-clock 
paper  to  be  called  the  Daily 
News  on  or  about  Saturday, 
March  13. 

Recently,  executives  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  Ltd.,  which 
publishes  the  three  papers,  have 
been  studying  U.S.  tabloid 
newspapers  and  according  to 
one  report  published  in  the 
Times  of  London,  the  new  paper 
is  likely  to  be  modeled  on  the 
Neiv  York  Neivs. 

Nevertheless  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  that  drastic  changes  are 
necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any 
halt  to  the  falling  sales  and 
rapidly  declining  profits  of  the 
Associated  Newspapers  Group. 

For  several  months  there 
have  been  rumors  that  the 
ailing  Daily  Mail  (which 
despite  a  circulation  of  1,800,- 
000  lost  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  last  year) 
would  merge  with  its  chief 
rival,  the  Daily  Ex-press,  which 
has  a  daily  sale  in  excess  of 
3,500,000. 

The  talks  are  believed  to  have 
grounded  because  the  Beaver- 
brook  Group,  owners  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  insisted  as  a  condition  of 
the  merger  on  the  simultaneous 
close-down  of  the  Evening 
News.  This  would  have  left 
London  with  only  one  evening 
newspaper — the  Beaverbrook- 
owned  Evening  Standard. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


w  me 

This  is  the  only  complete  TV  service, 
with  incisive  previews,  weekday  jea- 
tures,  weekend  splurges,  daily  QdA 
columns,  weekly  inside  TVhiz,  a  hook 
of  all  TV  films  and  daily  Hollywood 
Hotline! 

FOR  SAMPLES.  TERMS.  WIRE  OR 
PHONE  COLLECT:  212  CH  4-1690 
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1501  Broadway,  New  York  CHy,  10036 


There  was  also  disagreement, 
according  to  one  report,  over 
who  should  be  chairman  of  the 
new  combined  company — Sir 
Max  Aitken,  present  chairman 
of  Beaverbrook  Press,  or  Vere 
Harmsworth,  son  of  Lord  Roth- 
ermere,  and  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers. 

Beset  with  continuing  finan- 
1  cial  problems,  the  national 
I  dailies  were  shut  down  one  day 
this  week  in  a  show  of  strength 
by  unions  in  a  general  strike. 
Also,  most  of  the  newspapers’ 
classified  advertising  volume 
has  dried  up  during  the  postal 
workers’  strike  that  has  gone 
into  its  seventh  week. 
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r/iiidex  j  DIRECTORY  Ot  PRESS  CONTACTS 

PR/INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the  If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad- 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as  vertisement  belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  for  your  corn- 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed.  plete  PR/ INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We’re  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings. 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8x10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos,  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  Notional  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617  )  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 


HOUSING:  MANUFACTURED 


FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  111.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep¬ 
resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square.  Hartford,  Conn..  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phono  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS,  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 
industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager.  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/ INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . ’ . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 


Inland  hits 
restrictions 
on  CATV 

A  resolution  opposing  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  FCC  regulation  which 
would  forbid  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  from  owning  any  radio, 
Tv  or  cable  Tv  facilities  in  the 
city  of  publication  was  adopted 
by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  group  expressed  “dismay 
and  serious  concern”  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  considering  adoption 
of  the  proposal,  declaring: 

.  .The  subject  is  a  matter 
of  national  policy  which  could 
only  be  considered  properly  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  light  of  congression¬ 
al  intent  frequently  expressed 
in  the  past  that  no  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  should  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  awarding  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media  licenses.” 

On  a  panel,  Robert  M.  White 
II,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  said  it  is 
inevitable  that  methods  will  be 
developed  for  delivering  a 
newspaper  electronically  to  sub¬ 
scribers’  homes  but  this  may  not 
be  economically  feasible  for  a 
number  of  years. 

White,  who  has  owned  and 
operated  a  CATV  system  in 
Mexico  since  1966,  pointed  to 
the  constant  change  in  equip¬ 
ment,  remarking  that  much  of 
it  is  obsolete  before  it  can  be 
used. 

He  opted  for  cable  tv  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  news¬ 
paper,  noting  “the  more  min¬ 
utes  we  can  have  people  think¬ 
ing  about  our  paper  the  better 
off  w’e  are.” 

Audience  participation  by 
telephone  to  the  paper  sparked 
by  local  cable  programs  is  an 
excellent  promotional  plus  for 
newspapers.  White  said. 


John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth,  and  board  chairman  of  a 
CATV  company,  mentioned  the 
strong  liaison  between  the 
ANPA  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  in  op¬ 
position  to  proposed  FCC  regpi- 
lations  and  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  united  front 
by  publishers  and  broadcasters. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA,  warned  against 
efforts  to  secure  local  cable  tv 
franchises  which  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  City  Council  or 
board  of  aldermen.  Such  con¬ 
trol,  he  said,  could  be  a  distinct 
threat  to  a  free  press. 

Smith  added  that  such  fran¬ 
chises  encourage  shoddy  sys¬ 
tems  and  appeal  to  “the  quick 
buck  boys”  eager  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tax  breaks  a  nd  cash 
flow  with  the  likelihood  of  a 
subsequent  quick  sales. 

• 

1,972  are  listed 
ill  Washington  corps 

Hudson’s  Washington  News 
Mtxlia  Contacts  Directory  for 
1971  lists  1,972  correspondents 
and  editors  as  members  of  the 
W’ashington  press  corps.  This  is 
an  increase  of  76  compared  with 
1970.  The  Directory  lists  1,597 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio-tv 
news  bureaus,  news  letters  and 
free  lance  writers,  an  increase 
of  58  compared  with  1970. 

Howard  Penn  Hudson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Directory,  calls  the 
Washington  press  corps  “the 
world’s  largest  concentration  of 
news  correspondents.” 

According  to  the  Directory, 
613  newspapers  have  W’ashing- 
ton  correspondents,  with  46 
New  York  state  newspapers 
leading  the  list,  closely  followed 
by  California  and  Texas. 
Wyoming  is  the  only  state  not 
represented. 

Of  118  foreign  newspajters 
represented,  24  are  German,  17 
are  Canadian,  12  are  British 
and  10  Japanese. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dis  and  Data 

Rhetoric,  as  used  to  characterize  the  utterances  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  activists  of  various  stripes,  is  the  darling  of 
the  hour — or,  as  Fowler  would  have  said,  a  vogue  word, 

It  has  several  senses,  as  set  forth  by  Webster:  the  art 
of  expressive  speech  or  discourse  and  its  study  or  prac¬ 
tice;  skill  in  the  use  of  expressive  speech,  or  eloquence; 
verbal  communication  (speech,  discourse) ;  persuasive  or 
moving  power;  a  composition  textbook. 

The  one  that  is  newly  popular  is  given  as  a  subsidiary 
of  the  second  named  above,  and  is  defined  as  “artificial 
elegance  of  langpiage;  discourse  without  conviction  or 
earnest  feeling;  inflated  language  (verbosity,  bombast) 

(that  passage,  sir,  is  not  empty  rhetoric — Virginia 
Woolf)  (the  enemy  of  rhetoric  and  every  kind  of  artifice 
and  virtuosity — Philip  Rahv)  (the  mocking  rhetoric  upon 
a  tombstone-^.  C.  Powys).” 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  this  is  a  new 
.sense,  or  that  it  is  exceptionable  in  any  way;  I  am  saying 
only  that  it  is  newly  popular  and,  as  is  often  true  of 
linguistic  fads,  is  being  used  most  enthusiastically  by 
those  who  recently  did  not  even  know  the  word.  The 
Century  Dictionary  (1897)  gives  “display  in  language; 
ostentatious  or  meretricious  declamation.’’  I  suppose  it 
figures  that  an  age  much  concerned  wfith  hypocrisy  would 
call  this  expression  into  heavy  play. 

When  I  was  a  college  student,  in  the  30s,  rhetoric  was 
sometimes  used  as  the  name  for  the  course  now  often 
called  freshman  composition.  The  Century  Dictionary 
says,  however,  that  the  term  is  most  appropriately  applied 
to  recitation  of  some  kind,  such  as  oratorj",  and  this 
accords  not  only  with  the  Greek  from  which  the  word 
derives  but  also  with  most  of  the  current  senses. 

Wayward  Words 

In  a  recent  column  I  wrote  “.  .  .  interesting  data  some¬ 
times  turn  up  in  descriptions  of  what  the  bride  wore  . . .” 
and  thereby  prompted  a  flurry  of  letters  from  readers, 
one  of  whom  wrote,  “Data  is  the  plural  form  of  datum: 

‘data  sometimes  turn  up.’  Perhaps  more  important,  data 
does  not,  or  should  not,  refer  to  interesting  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  term  is  more  correctly  used  in  connection 
with,  for  example,  reports,  where  the  data  are  a  con¬ 
sistent,  coherent  set  of  facts  (from  which  inferences  may 
be  made).” 

The  use  of  data  with  a  singular  verb  is  in  a  state  of 
flux,  actually.  It  is  disapproved  by  three  of  the  current 
dictionaries  of  usage  but  considered  acceptable  by  four 
of  them.  Fowler,  however,  while  disapproving  (at  least  for 
Britain),  concedes  that  data  is  often  considered  singular 
in  the  United  States. 

Three  of  four  current  conventional  dictionaries  of  the 
desk  size,  as  well  as  Random  House  and  Webster,  ex¬ 
plicitly  recognize  data  as  a  singular,  and  so  the  consensus 
is  heavily  on  this  side.  The  Random  House  Usage  Panel 
split  50-50  on  the  question. 

It  is  true  that  originally  data  was  the  plural  of  datum, 
but  this  distinction  comes  from  Latin,  and  such  irregular 
forms  often  encounter  hard  sledding  in  English.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  datum  has  passed  out  of  common  use. 

If  data  can  be  singular,  what  is  its  popular  plural  form, 
you  may  wonder.  Well,  data  is  still  also  the  plural:  “The 
data  are  inconclusive.” 

The  criticism  that  data  is  inappropriately  used  con¬ 
cerning  interesting  bits  of  information  was  on  solider 
ground,  however.  I  can  only  plead  that  I  was  using  it 
somewhat  facetiously  in  that  connection. 

. No.  418 . . 
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Tom  Morgan  believes,  as  we  do,  in  an  active 
majority. 

And  that  the  best  way  for  you  to  get  the  kind  of 
government  you  want  is  for  you  to  get  active  in 
politics  ...  in  the  selection,  nomination,  and 
election  of  the  men  and  women  who  determine 
the  course  of  our  country. 

To  put  our  belief  into  action,  we  offer  our  su¬ 
pervisory  employees  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
Action  Course  in  Practical  Politics. 

In  nine,  two-hour  workshop  sessions,  they  learn 
how  to  become  active  and  effective  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties  of  their  choice. 

The  course  is  voluntary.  It's  conducted  during 
working  hours.  It  is  non-partisan.  And  it  is 
practical.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  political 
issues  or  philosophies. 

In  the  final  session,  participants  meet  with  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  from  their  area  .  .  .  with  leaders 
such  as  Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  These 
officials  provide  an  inside  look  at  political  prob¬ 
lems,  tactics,  and  operations.  And  they  give 
candid  answers  to  candid  questions. 

More  than  1,700  of  our  employees  have  com¬ 
pleted  this  course.  Now,  they  feel  better 
equipped  to  participate  as  concerned  citizens  for 
better  government  in  their  communities. 


Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D)  talks  with  employees  of  our  Ellsworth  Division  (coal 
mine),  which  is  located  in  the  26th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  served  this  district  for  the 
past  26  years. 


UPI  veterans  give 
frugality  awards 


Alpha  Chapter  celebrated  the 
more-or-less  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Downhold  Club  with  an 
enthusiastic  evening  February 
17  which  reflected  the  motto: 
“happiness  cannot  buy  money.’ 

The  Downhold  Club  consists 
of  ex-UPI  and  other  Scripps- 
How'ard  staffers  and  it  has  no 
officers,  no  dues,  no  scheduled 
meetings — not  even  a  roster. 
Founded  in  Detroit,  Downhold- 
ers  have  also  foregathered  at 
various  times  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  tie  that  binds  them  was 
aptly  defined  in  1933  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  in  a  Fortune 
magazine  article  about  their 
Alma  Mater:  “UP  is  neither  a 
charity  nor  a  philanthropy.  It  is 
a  business  concem  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  work  for  profit.  But  there 
is  another  motive  which  drives 
them  quite  as  strongly  and  what 
it  boils  down  to,  when  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  wisecracks  are  both 
skimmed  off,  is  an  actual  and 
genuine  love  of  the  game.” 

Or,  as  explained  by  the  din¬ 
ner  co-chairman,  Ed  Steeves  of 
General  Motors  PR:  “All  seri¬ 
ousness  aside,  the  UP  did  a  lot 
for  us  .  .  .  we  know  that  when 
we  joined  the  outfit  we  weren’t 
complete  newspapermen  .  .  .  but 
usually  after  a  veiy  short 
hitch,  the  UP  finished  us.” 

About  125  Downholders  filled 
the  Michigan  room  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Hilton  for  an  elaborate 
program,  which  included  skits, 
ballads,  the  Downhold  oath,  two 
categories  of  awards  and  the 
playing  of  Hugh  Baillie’s 
“United  Press  March.” 

Delegations  came  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Bos¬ 


ton,  Oakland,  (Calif).,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor 
and  Muskegon.  Young  UP 
staffers  as  well  as  top-hands 
joined  with  alumni  to  hear  a 
roasting  of  “the  outfit,”  as  UP 
is  officially  known  to  the  club. 

Appropriately,  members  of 
the  mother  chapter  argued  in 
the  bar  about  the  exact  date  of 
the  original  meeting  in  the  late 
1940’s.  To  simplify  matters,  the 
committee  decided  on  a  25th  an¬ 
niversary  even  though,  as  co- 
chairman  Bob  Hefty  of  Ford 
Motors  PR  put  it:  “the  jieople 
who  started  the  Downhold  Club 
were  too  damned  cheap  to  keep 
records.” 

Hefty  added  that  “we  won’t 
get  around  to  another  reunion 
for  at  least  three  or  four  years 
and  by  that  time  we  KNOW  it 
will  be  25  years.” 

“Dow’nhold”  is  ciedited  to  L. 
B.  Mickel,  retired  UP  executive. 
It  saved  words  in  telegrams  to 
bureaus:  “Dowmhold  all  ex¬ 
penses  until  further  notice.” 

Steeves  and  Hefty  presented 
two  degrees  of  “Honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Frugality.”  The  trophy  in 
each  degree  is  a  coin  in  the 
clutch  of  a  pair  of  pliers.  The 
lesser  award,  which  shows  a 
penny,  went  to  John  Cutter, 
Chevrolet  PR  director,  for  seni¬ 
ority,  as  he  joined  “the  outfit” 
as  an  office  boy  in  Indianapolis 
in  1928.  On  a  technicality  he 
won  the  “Dean  of  Downholders” 
designation  from  the  Alpha 
Chapter  over  Charlie  Canny, 
who  started  as  a  New  York 
wire  filer  in  1926,  but  is  now 
retired.  Canny  who  attended  in 
a  wheel  chair,  received  an  ova¬ 
tion. 

The  same  award  also  was 
presented  to  four  UP  execu- 
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CHAIRMAN  of  UPI  Downhold  Club  meeting  in  Detroit  was  Ed¬ 
mund  Steeves,  director  ot  field  relations  for  Genera!  Motors  Corp. 
(Photographer  said  he  didn't  have  enough  film  to  get  all  of  co- 
chairman  Bob  Hefty  of  Ford  into  the  picture.) 


MEMBERS  of  Downhold  Club  ft  reunion  included  Anthony  G.  De- 
Lorenzo,  left.  General  Motors  PH  director,  and  Roderick  W.  Beaton, 
UPI  general  ma,nf9er. 

Chicago;  ' 


tives:  Cal  Thornton, 

Dick  Hughes,  Detroit;  Dick 
McFarland,  Minneapolis,  and 
Dale  Johns,  New’  York. 

The  more  senior — and  costly — 
award,  show’ing  a  clutched 
10-cent  piece,  went  to  UP  pres¬ 
ident  Mims  Thomason  and  NEA 
president  Boyd  Lewis.  Their  re¬ 
sponses  were  categorized  in  the 
mimeographed  program  as 
“desperate  defenses.” 

Stevens  read  excerpts  ot 
greetings  from  a  score  of 
Downholders  who  couldn’t  at¬ 
tend. 


AflfpeifsoN 

The  Merry-Go-Round  by  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  has  more  readers,  more  papers  and 
more  establishment-jolting  exclusives 
than  any  other  Washington  column. 
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James  M.  Brown  Award 
deadline  is  March  26 

The  James  Wright  Brown 
award  for  excellence  in  newspa¬ 
per  or  wire  service  reporting  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  in  1970  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Deadline  Club, 
New  York  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  A  cash  award  of 
$500,  and  a  trophy  designed  by 
the  late  Rube  Goldberg,  will  be 
presented  to  the  winner  at  the 
Deadline  Club  awards  dinner 
May  6. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  honor  of 
the  late  publisher  and  president 
(1912-1959). 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by 
March  26. 


Minister  buys  weekly 

James  A.  Loder,  a  Baptist 
minister  has  purchased  the 
Mayville  (Okla.)  News  from 
Gary  Goshing  who  bought  the 
property  a  year  ago  from 
James  Dunn.  Loder,  who  has 
been  a  newsman  for  14  years, 
is  pastor  of  a  church  near 
Chickasha,  Okla. 
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To  add  the  right  touch  to 
your  typesetting,  contact 
our  nearest  regional  office 
or  fill  in  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 
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736  Fonts 
at  your  fingertips 

when  you  match  Photon's 
new  Keycomp  500 
with  the  versatile  532. 


The  new  Keycomp  500  has  been  carefully  designed 
and  engineered  as  the  perfect  keyboard  for  the 
Photon  532  and  561  .  .  .  the  world's  most  versatile 
display  phototypesetting  systems. 

Features  include: 

•  Simple  mnemonic  coding  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  an  extensive  battery  of  keys 

•  A  fast  heavy  duty  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  pro¬ 
vides  hard  copy  output 

•  Formatting  instructions  printed  in  red 

•  Electronic  indicators  which  speedily  display  line 
length,  typeface  and  size,  as  well  as  justification 
information 


Use  the  Keycomp  500  to  complement  your  present 
computer,  or  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  532  or 
561  versatility  without  a  computer. 


THE  CL\SSII-  lED  CLIMC 


‘Outsider’  (ad  agency) 
has  a  dozen  thoughts 


By  Stan  FinHiiens 

CAM.  Pro%  idenre  Journal  and  Itulletin 


Sometimes  an  “outsider”  has 
some  thoughts  about  classified 
advertising  that  merit  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  “insiders.” 

Such  a  case  was  presented  by 
a  speaker  at  the  Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  meeting  recently  at 
Durham,  N.  C.  He  was  Bill 
Carmichael,  president  of  Carmi¬ 
chael  &  Co.,  advertising  and 
public  relations  consultants, 
with  offices  in  Durham. 

Bill’s  homespun  philosophy 
about  small  ads  and  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  sell  them  held  every¬ 
one’s  attention,  so  we  repeat 
much  of  it  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  weren’t  there. 
Here  goes.  Bill  Carmichael, 
with  some  “thoughts  on  how'  to 
improve  classified  advertising 
and  classified  linage”. . . 

1.  Offer  a  special  rate  struc¬ 
ture  that  would  permit  display 
advertisers  to  earn  their  same 
rate  or  a  comparable  discount 
rate  for  using  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  This  would  encourage 
display  advertisers  to  get  their 
feet  wet  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing — and  when  they  get  results 
they  keep  using  it. 

2.  Discourage  the  use  of  ab¬ 
breviations — they  just  make 
classified  ads  harder  to  read. 

3.  Go  after  some  of  the  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  money.  Ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  is  primarily 
reminder  advertising.  One 
column  by  one  inch  ads  would 
be  ideal  reminder  ads. 

4.  Begin  heavier  promotion  of 
classified  advertising  aimed  at 
developing  both  new  users  of 


classified  advertising  and  new 
readers  as  well.  Most  newspa¬ 
per  use  “House  ads”  from  time 
to  time,  but  few  papers  do  a 
really  promotional  job  using  a 
carefully  prepared  ad  program. 

5.  Why  not  offer  ads  at  spe¬ 
cial  rates  or  at  no  cost  to  the 
chronically  unemployed,  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  can’t  afford  to  pay,  to 
the  handicapped?  Start  practic¬ 
ing  what  your  editorial  pages 
preach. 

6.  Strive  for  greater  ac¬ 
curacy. 

7.  Why  not  include  a  box  each 
day  of  special  public  service  lis¬ 
tings — the  local  social  security 
office,  unemployment  office,  the 
nearest  Veteran’s  Administra¬ 
tion  office? 

8.  Some  of  you  could  use  a 
better  index,  set  in  larger  type 
please.  Some  of  you  don’t  al¬ 
ways  have  an  index.  Some  of 
you  don’t  alphabetize  your  in¬ 
dex.  Plus  some  of  you  need  bet¬ 
ter,  more  readable  headings. 

9.  Why  must  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  be  in  one  section  of 
the  newspaper?  Why  not  a 
“Where  to  Eat”  section  on  the 
entertainment  page?  A  business 
opportunity  section  on  the 
financial  page? 

10.  Ever  thought  of  offering 
spot  color  with  Classified  Ads. 
Same  color  for  all  ads  on  one 
page.  But  think  of  the  premium 
price  you  could  ask  and  then 
watch  them  fight  for  the  limited 
number  of  special  positions 
available.  Sure  it  would  create 
some  mechanical  problems.  So 
did  going  to  the  moon. 


11.  Prepare  a  presentation 
for  advertising  agencies  on  how 
to  use  classified  advertising.  Pm 
sure  by  now,  you’re  convinced 
we  agency  people  don’t  know 
much  about  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing.  And  you  might  sell  some 
plus  business. 

12.  A  personal  peeve.  My 
agency  is  in  the  Advertising 
Red  Book.  Our  listing  shows 
that  our  credit  is  approved  by 
the  PPA  —  Periodical  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  meaning  we 
file  regular  financial  statements 
with  tile  PPA  and  we  can  place 
a  $15,000  magazine  ad  without 
pre-payment.  But  there  are  at 
least  three  newspapers  in  this 
room  —  all  out  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na  —  that  have  required  us  to 
pre-pay  Classified  Ads  of  less 
than  $100.  Classified  advertising 
is  immediate  advertising.  Imme¬ 
diate  placement,  immediate  re¬ 
sults.  But  how  immediate  can 
you  be  if  you  have  to  wait  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  deliver  a  check? 

• 

Garden  State  Co. 
eyes  Ohio  Valley 

Garden  State  Paper  Co., 
owned  by  Media  General  Inc., 
may  establish  a  fourth  plant  in 
Ohio  to  make  newsprint  from 
reclaimed  newspapers. 

According  to  the  Colianhus 
Dispatch,  Richard  B.  Scudder, 
president  of  Garden  State,  has 
enlisted  the  help  of  Rhodes  & 
Associates,  an  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  firm  headed  by 
former  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
in  selecting  a  site. 

“We’re  thinking  of  a  location 
somewhere  in  the  Columbus  or 
Cincinnati  area — the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  area,”  Scudder  was  quoted 
by  the  Dispatch.  However,  no 
timetable  has  been  set  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project. 

Garden  State  has  plants  in 
Garfield,  N.  J.;  near  Chicago, 
and  at  Pomona,  Calif.  It  has 
been  supplying  recycled  news¬ 
print  since  1961  to  a  large  list 
of  newspapers. 
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ANPA  backs 
weekly  in 
ad  bias  test 

A  case  that  may  wind  up  in  a 
Supreme  Court  test  of  whether 
Congress  has  a  right  to  tell  an 
editor  that  he  may  not  publish 
racially  biased  advertisements 
in  his  newspaper  is  scheduled  to 
go  to  trial  March  19  before 
Judge  Roszel  C.  Thomsen  in  U. 
S.  District  Court  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  a  suit  filed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  against  the 
Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
29,000  circulation  published  at 
Suitland,  Md.  The  Courier  is 
charged  with  printing  two  “for 
rent”  advertisements  for  apart¬ 
ments  in  “private  white” 
homes. 

That  the  issue  is  important  to 
the  newspaper  industry  gener¬ 
ally  is  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  finance  the  Courier’s  de¬ 
fense.  Sanford  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA,  said 
that  the  ANPA’s  federal  laws 
committee  had  recommended 
that  the  organization  intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  Courier  and  its 
editor-publisher.  Bill  R.  Hunter. 

Non-member 

“In  no  sense  is  the  ANPA 
standing  for  segregation,” 
Smith  said.  “This  is  a  matter  of 
free  press,  legal  principle,  jur¬ 
isdiction  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

The  Courier  is  not  a  member 
of  the  ANPA,  but  Smith  said 
that  the  “case  is  significant”  for 
all  ANPA  members,  hence  the 
“unusual  but  not  Unique”  inter¬ 
vention  in  a  court  case  involv¬ 
ing  a  non-member. 

“Many  of  our  members  have 
been  notified  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  about  their  classified 
advertising,  “Smith  said.  “We 
feel  that  this  matter  is  strictly 
the  prerogative  of  the  individu¬ 
al  publisher.  We  view  this  as  a 
test  case.” 

In  papers  filed  in  the  case. 
Hunter’s  lawyers  maintain  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  not  in 
any  way  applicable  to  a  news¬ 
paper  and  that  Congress  has 
“no  power  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion”  to  in  any  way  prescribe 
advertising  which  a  newspaper 
may  not  print. 

In  the  likely  event  that  the 
case  will  someday  reach  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  main  issue  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  whether  the 
Civil  Rights  Act — or  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  involved  in  the  Couri¬ 
er  case-violates  the  First 
I  Amendment. 
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Kinsolving’s 
column  stays 
despite  vote 

The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Tribune’s  editors  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  the  Rev.  Lester 
Kinsolving’s  religion  column  af¬ 
ter  asking  its  readers  to  vote  on 
whether  it  should  be  dropped. 

The  vote  was  numerically  in 
favor  of  dropping  the  syndi¬ 
cated  Saturday  feature,  Reli¬ 
gion  Today,  but,  the  paper  said, 
“so  many  voted  for  its  retention 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  keep 
the  thought-provoking  column.” 

In  a  balloting  of  this  kind, 
said  the  editor,  those  who  are 
against  something  generally 
vote  more  heavily  than  those 
who  are  in  favor.  Also,  there 
was  some  evidence  of  organized 
opposition  to  the  column. 

If  the  Rev.  Kinsolving  comes 
to  Casper  in  April,  as  now 
planned,  the  paper  promised  to 
arrange  a  public  meeting  where 
his  critics  may  discuss  with  him 
some  of  their  objections.  In  the 
ballots  many  commented  that 
his  column  was  not  spiritually 
uplifting. 


Ph.  D  column 
stirs  action 

An  educator’s  syndicated 
column  exposing  conditions  be¬ 
hind  the  award  of  some  foreign 
doctorates  has  bestirred  interest 
marked  by  two  legislative  probe 
proposals. 

Investigations  of  faculty  hir¬ 
ing  and  promotion  activities  in 
California’s  2()-campus  state 
college  system  have  been  asked 
following  Dr.  John  W.  Gil- 
baugh’s  charge  that  some  for¬ 
eign  degrees  were  being  passed 
off  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
accredited  American  Ph.I). 

Gilbaugh,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  San  Jose  State  College, 
exposed  a  foreign  degree 
“hoax”  in  his  column.  As  I  See 
It,  which  is  syndicated  by  Adcox 
Associates,  San  Francisco. 


Syndicale  aide 

Philip  H.  Love,  author  of  the 
syndicated  column,  “Love  On 
Life,”  and  until  recently 
feature  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  editorial  board  of  Artists 
and  Writers  Syndicate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


‘Stamp  Collector’ 
column  for  weekend 

A  column  for  stamp  collectors 
is  being  prepared  by  Lauren  R. 
Januz  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
Titled,  “The  Stamp  Collector,” 
the  column  will  be  timed  for 
weekend  editions.  It  will  carry 
worthwhile  and  worldwide 
philatelic  news  as  well  as  local¬ 
ized  information  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  subscribing  to 
it. 

Januz,  32,  has  collected 
stamps  since  he  was  seven 
years  old.  He  is  the  editor  of 
American  Philatelic  News. 

Newspapers  interested  in  the 
column  may  write  Januz  at  1370 
Longwood  Road,  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois  60045. 

Slips  across  border 

Peter  Allies,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
press  photographer,  always  has 
a  hassle  crossing  the  border  on 
assignment  because  his  van 
carries  about  $20,000  worth  of 
camera  and  sound  equipment. 
But  when  he  hit  the  border  the 
other  day  en  route  to  the 
Boeing  plant  to  film  Air  Cana¬ 
da’s  new  747,  the  U.S.  border 
guards  ignored  all  his  gear. 
They  wanted  to  know  why  he 
was  carrying  six  50-pound  bags 
of  salt  for  ballast  in  slippery 
weather.  And  the  reason  he 
used  salt  was  because  his 
driveway  rises  at  a  45-degTee 
angle.  The  customs  chappies 
poked,  prodded  and  peered  and 
finally  let  him  pass. 

• 


Encyclopedia  writers 
open  ‘The  Magic  Door’ 


A  Sunday  color  comics  page, 
“The  Magic  Door,”  is  being 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  with 
first  release  scheduled  for 
March  14,  in  half  and  third 
page  standard  and  half  page 
tab. 

“The  Magic  Door,”  aimed  at 
children  from  four  to  ten,  cov¬ 
ers  a  different  topic  each  Sun¬ 
day,  ranging  from  armor,  as¬ 
tronauts  and  Attila  to  wood¬ 
peckers,  Xerxes  and  zippers. 
Famous  pioneers,  great  mo¬ 
ments  in  history,  animal  lore, 
and  things  to  make  and  do  are 
included. 

“The  Magic  Door”  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  five  years  work  by  the 
Young  Children’s  Encijclopedia, 
Britannica’s  new  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  pre-school  to  10.  It  was 
created  by  educators,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  illustrators  and  writers 
who  know  what  children  enjoy 
and  what  rouses  their  interest. 

Among  advisers  were  author 
Clifton  Fadiman;  Pulitzer  Prize 
poet  Gwendol3m  Brooks;  Dr. 
Evelyn  Beyer,  director  of  the 
Nursery  School,  Sarah 


Lawrence  College;  Josette 
Frank,  Child  Study  Association 
of  America;  Dr.  Gordon  Klopf, 
dean  of  faculties.  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education;  Dr.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Vernon,  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research  in  Child 
Mental  Health;  and  Alex 
Sareyan  and  Dr.  Nina 
Ridenour,  Mental  Health  Mate¬ 
rial  Center,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 


Record  fund  for  needy 

For  the  first  time  in  its  59 
years,  the  New  York  Times 
Neediest  Cases  Fund  passed  the 
$1  million  mark  in  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  total  reported  this 
week  at  the  close  of  the  1970 
appeal  was  $1,055,877.91.  It  in¬ 
cluded  a  $10,000  contribution 
from  the  Times  in  lieu  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  donors. 
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PROMOTION 


Papers  come  through 
midst  wind  and  snow 


|{y  ^  ilt 

It’s  an  ill  wind,  they  say,  that 
doesn’t  blow  some  goo<l  for 
somebody.  And  while  the  bliz¬ 
zard  that  hit  the  northeast  the 
last  week  in  January  caused  un¬ 
told  damage  and  inconvenience, 
and  even  several  lives,  it 
provided  a  lot  of  memories,  and 
several  newspaper  promotion 
opportunities. 

Residents  of  western  Ontario 
who  experienced  the  record  bliz¬ 
zard,  will  be  able  to  recall  the 
experience,  thanks  to  “Blizzard 
’71,”  a  booklet  published  by  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

The  Free  Press  turned  out 
.'>,000  copies  of  2  handsome, 
Kromekote-covered  36-page  bro¬ 
chures,  featuring  page  after 
page  of  photos  of  the  record 
w'ind-snow  storm,  and  one  page 
of  text.  Copies  were  .sold  for  75c 
each,  and  distributed  through 
the  paper’s  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  Carriers  earned  15c  profit 
per  copy. 

The  press  run  was  quickly 
out,  and  a  second  5,000  copies 
were  printed  to  cover  orders. 
An  in-paper  ad  featured  a  full- 
size  reproduction  of  the  cover, 
and  included  an  advance  order 
coupon. 

All  photos  in  the  booklet  were 
made  by  Free  Press  staff  photo¬ 
graphers  George  Blumson,  Ken 
Chute,  Jeanne  Graham,  Ed 
Heal,  Bill  Ironside,  Don  James, 
Ernie  Lee,  Sam  McLeod,  Bill 
Smith,  Ken  Smith  and  Dick 
Wallace. 

Text  for  the  booklet  was  by 
Julian  Hayashi,  with  layout  and 
design  handled  by  the  Free 
Press  creative  services  depart¬ 
ment. 


(Incidentally,  while  U.  S. 
newspapers  usually  point  out 
that  Canada  is  the  source  of 
bad  weather,  the  Free  Press 
story  advised  readers  that  the 
blizzard  originated  in  Mon¬ 
tana.) 

The  same  storm  swept 
through  the  Great  Lakes’  storm 
corridor,  hitting  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  while  the  morning  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  was  preparing  its 
first  edition.  By  2:00  a.m.,  state 
police  had  closed  most  roads 
leading  out  of  metropolitan  Ro¬ 
chester,  stranding  or  turning 
back  truckloads  of  newspapers. 
As  part  of  Gannett  Rochester’s 
“emergency  notification  plan,” 
the  public  service  department 
was  apprised  of  the  situation  at 
4 :15  a.m. 

By  7:00  a.m.,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Staley  Clarke 
Jr.  and  assistant  public  service 
director  Paul  Flynn  had  notified 
area  radio  stations  that  while 
the  papers  were  “on  their 
way,”  delivery  would  be  as 
much  as  eight  hours  late  in  ru¬ 
ral  areas,  (carriers  in  outlying 
areas  learned  of  late  deliveries 
the  .same  way. ) 

But  by  7 :30,  it  was  clear  that 
the  paper’s  carriers  had  done  a 
surprisingly  efficient  job.  Gen¬ 
erally,  where  the  papers  had 
reached  carrier  counsellors  and 
drop  points  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  carriers  had  delivered 
either  earlier  than  usual,  or  on 
time. 

Clarke  and  Flynn  wrote 
30-second  radio  spots  for  three 
city  stations,  thanking  carriers 
for  their  good  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicating  that  some 


outlying  areas  would  have  late 
delivery.  They  also  asked  sta¬ 
tions  to  indicate  late  delivery 
problems  on  programs  listing 
school  cancellations  and  post¬ 
ponements  of  other  events,  capi¬ 
talizing  on  the  hea\y  audience 
that  morning. 

Later  that  day,  Gannett  Ro¬ 
chester  circulation  director  Ron 
.Anderson  came  up  with  a  “sou¬ 
venir  edition”  plan.  Ads  ran 
for  four  days  following  the 
storm  i)romoting  mail-away  sale 
of  two  days’  editions  of  both  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-UnJon,  appealing  to  read¬ 
ers  to  “send  your  warm  friends 
our  blizzard.” 

More  than  800  readers  re¬ 
sponded,  accounting  for  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than 
3,500  copies  of  papers  that 
would  have  otherwise  been 
waste  returns. 

House  ads  offered  the  pack¬ 
age  of  four  newspapers  for  one 
dollar,  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  Other  in-paper  ads 
showed  young  carrier  salesmen, 
thanking  them  for  the  great  job 
they  did  during  the  blizzard. 
News  stories  appeared  in  both 
papers  congratulating  the  carri¬ 
ers,  with  a  message  of  thanks 
from  general  manager  John  E. 
Heselden. 

(iirl  on  horseback 

Cynthia  Goodpasture  took  to 
horseback  to  assure  her  sub¬ 
scribers  daily  delivery  of  the 
Wichita.  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon  on  February  21,  22  and 
23  when  Kansas  was  virtually 
paralyzed  by  a  storm. 

As  rescue  operations  were 
mounted  across  the  state,  a  few 
hardy  souls  plowed  through  the 
drifts  to  the  Eagle  and  Beacon 
plant.  Working  with  less  than 
half  the  usual  staff  these  dedi¬ 
cated  people  produced  the  edi¬ 
tions  at  regular  times  only  to 
wonder  if  the  papers  could  be 
delivered. 

Then  the  circulation  depart¬ 


ment,  working  with  a  few  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicles,  Cynthia, 
with  her  four-footed  convey¬ 
ance,  and  several  hundred  other 
carrier  boys  and  girls,  on  foot, 
went  into  action.  The  papers 
were  delivered,  the  readers 
found  that  the  rest  of  the  state 
was  in  much  the  same  situation 
thev  were. 


*  *  * 


RECRUIT.MENT— The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  have  distributed  a 
booklet,  “Recruiting  technical 
personnel?  Pick  the  best 
Brains.”  The  spiral-bound  book¬ 
let  points  out  the  market  in 
Minnesota  for  technical  person¬ 
nel,  indicating  education,  young 
talent,  concentration  of  “knowl¬ 
edge”  industries,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  gains.  A  table  shows 
demographic  breakdowns  of 
Star  and  Tribune  readers  by  in¬ 
come  and  educational  levels.  A 
map  shows  county  coverage 
figures  for  three  Upper  mid- 
w'est  states. 


«  *  * 


FREE  COLOR — The  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  offered 
free  color  to  its  advertisers  to 
promote  George  Washington 
Weekend  in  the  Saturday,  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  (Feb.  13-15) 
papers,  with  a  choice  of  red  or 
blue  ink  free  in  1000-line  or 
over  size  ads.  The  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  also  made  up  several  color 
pages  of  20-column-inch  ads 
with  free  color.  According  to 
Robert  M.  Faloon,  manager  of 
research  and  sales  development, 
over  70  advertisers  ran  color 
ads,  representing  9,115  inches 
of  color  advertising.  “Over 
three  and  a  half-tons  of  red  and 
blue  ink  was  used  by  the  paper 
during  this  period,”  he  said. 


*  «  « 


WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN 
atcfbttt'g 

Waterbury,  Connecticut 
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SEMINAR — A  dozen  repor¬ 
ters,  news  executives  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  were  “teachers  for  a 
day”  during  the  ninth  annual 
Scholastic  Press  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger.  More  than  200 
area  school  students  exchanged 
idens  on  newspapers,  school 
publications,  during  the  Satur¬ 
day  morning  program. 

Edward  R.  Querzoli,  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor,  warned  the  stu¬ 
dents  against  acceptance  of  a 
“don’t  rock  the  boat  syndrome.” 
“A  reporter  should  certainly  re¬ 
main  in  good  with  his  contacts, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  the 
news,”  he  said. 

“Objectivity  must  remain  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  mind,”  Querzoli  said. 

Many  of  the  students  ques¬ 
tions  centered  around  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  staff  members 
of  school  newspapers  and  local 
school  committees,  complaining 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Two  important  Editor  &  Pubiisher  ANPA  Convention  issues 
offer  an  editoriai  ciimate  of  convention  excitement 
for  your  advertising— with  stepped-up 


readership  and  puiiing  power 

Tell  your  newspaper  industry  story  in 
the  two  big  E&P  issues  that  report 
whaf  s  going  on  at  the  convention  for 
delegates  and  guests ...  the  people  who 
must  stay  back  at  the  shop  to  get  the 
paper  out . . .  plus  advertisers  and 
agency  people  who  pay  close  attention 
to  this  important  industry  event. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


PRE-CONVOmON  ISSUE 

APRIL  17 

Editorial  content  includes  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  events,  calendar  of  activities  and 
meetings,  names  and  addresses  of  every¬ 
one  attending.  Distributed  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  all  regular  E&P  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Must  reading,  too,  for  advertisers  and 
agencies  that  place  the  lion’s  share  of 
newspaper  linage. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations— April  5 
Copy  or  plate  deadline— April  8 


ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE 

APRIL  24 

Up-to-the-minute,  comprehensive  coverage  , 
of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  reporting" 
of  behind-the-scene  activity  .  ,  .  with  con¬ 
vention  highlights  and  social  sidelights. 
Profiles  of  delegates  and  how  they  make 
newspaper  news.  Read  with  interest  by 
newspaper,  advertising  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  you'll  want  to  reach.  Special  ‘bulldog* 
edition  distributed  at  the  ANPA  Convention, 

Deadline  for  space  reservations— A|^il  12 
Copy  or  plate  deadline— April  16 


Promotion 

(continued  from  puge  38^ 

that  too  often  school  committee 
jurisdiction  was  interfering 
with  their  publications. 

Querzoli  said  that  most  of  the 
trouble  originates  when  school 
committees  fail  to  lay  do^^^l  the 
rules  in  the  beginning,  and  stu¬ 
dents  become  unsure  of  whether 
a  given  article  will  be  censored. 
He  suggested  that  students  sit 
down  with  their  respective 
school  committees  and  set  out 
newspaper  policy  to  avoid  some 
of  the  problems. 

Rcb  Hobson,  staff  sports  writ¬ 
er,  spoke  on  “How'  to  plan  an 
interview  and  make  it  work;” 
Jane  Eckstein,  staff  reporter, 
lectured  on  “Does  your  opinion 
belong  in  a  story,”  and  Querzoli 
concluded  with  “Courage  and 
discretion  in  writing.” 

Other  Patriot  Ledger  staff 
members  and  their  topics  were: 
Ellen  Dyer,  on  “Where  to  look 
for  stories,”  Steve  Murphy  and 
Bob  Martin,  on  “What  about 
censorship,”  Fred  Turner, 
“About  editorials,”  Clive  Da¬ 
vies,  “Finding  features,”  John 
Lehman,  “Writing  Reviews,’ 
and  Vin  Albiso,  “Use  of  pic¬ 
tures.”  Also  leading  discussions 
were  Donald  C.  Wilder,  editor 
of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  “News¬ 
paper  careers;”  Bob  Cady, 
sports  editor,  “How  to  be  good 
looking  in  print;”  and  Carl  H. 
Scrivener,  promotion  manager, 
“What  to  look  for  in  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

• 

Fills  new  ad  post 

Marion  Calale  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
media,  a  new  post,  at  Rheingold 
Breweries  Inc.  Miss  Calale, 
formerly  a  media  director  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  the 
firm’s  ad  agency,  will  also  act 
as  advertising  assistant.  At 
Rheingold  the  president’s  office 
handles  all  advertising  policies. 


ATTENDING  PARAQE  MAGAZINE'S  presentation  of  its  new  Gro¬ 
cery  Distribution  Study  and  Atlas  are  (left  to  right)  Earle  Zatt, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Howard  Seaver,  Parade;  Chuck  Fegert,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  John  Mellen,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Coupon  ads 
expected  to 
rise  in  70’s 

The  signs  point  to  further  in¬ 
creases  in  coupon  advertising  in 
1971,  Pnrude  Magazine  reports 
in  its  Grocery  Distribution 
Study  and  Atlas. 

.According  to  Parade,  on  the 
basis  of  interviews  with  60 
leading  grocery  distribution  or¬ 
ganizations,  66%  of  the  retailers 
feel  that  there  will  be  more  cou¬ 
poning  used  in  1971. 

The  retailers  told  Parade  that 
the  need  for  more  couponing 
stems  from  the  strong  customer 
appeal  of  coupons  in  times  of 
family  economic  strains.  It  was 
noted  that  advertisers  have 
been  reporting  increased  re¬ 
demption  percentages  of  cou¬ 
pons,  as  housewives  look  for 
more  savings. 

Roughly  90%  of  the  respond¬ 
ing  retailers  agreed  that  cou¬ 
pons  were  important  for  both 
new  products  and  established 
ones  with  the  slight  edge  going 
in  favor  of  new  products.  36%  of 
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the  retailers  asked — without 
prompting — for  manufacturers 
to  provide  coupon  support  of 
new  products. 

This  strong  preference  among 
retailers  toward  coupons  should 
continue  to  auger  well  for 
newspapers.  Parade’s  survey 
found  that  90%  of  the  retailers 
mentioned  newspapers  as  their 
primary  means  for  supporting 
new  products. 

Coupled  with  this  fact  there 
is  an  article  in  the  reference 
book  by  Thomas  Dolan  of  the  A. 
C.  Nielsen  Co.,  the  national 
clearing  house  for  coupon  re¬ 
demptions,  who  points  out  that 
the  newest  development  and 
trend  in  couponing  is  the  “in- 
ad”  coupon. 

(“In-ad”  coupons  are  those 
coupons  authorized  and  paid  for 
by  the  manufacturer — but  dis¬ 
tributed  within  the  context  of 
the  retailer’s  own  weekly  news¬ 
paper  ads.) 

Dolan  said  there  is  wides¬ 
pread  use  of  “in-ad”  coupons 
and  many  instances  where  this 
new  kind  of  couponing  has  been 
successful  in  moving  large 
amounts  of  merchandise.  “We 
can  say  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  are  making 
use  of  in-ad  coupons — and  re¬ 
tailers  like  them  because  they 
I  can  cooperate  in  the  actual  mer- 
!  chandising  of  a  product,”  Dolan 
'  reports  in  his  article. 

I  The  Parade  study  is  edited  by 
Richard  Neale. 

Included  in  the  study  are  14 
I  4-color  double  page  pull  out 
!  maps,  showing  the  distribution 
I  pattern  by  warehouse  areas  of 
^  43  leading  chains  and  24  leading 
voluntary  and  cooperative 
groups.  Altogether  these  cover 
I  a  total  of  $50  billion  at  retail  or 
i  nearly  60%  of  all  the  retail 
i  food  business  in  the  country. 

Priced  at  $25,  the  study  may 
be  purchased  by  writing  to 
Dept.  P,  Parade  Publications 
Inc.,  733  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


‘Open  Shop’ 
clause  won 
in  Guild  pact 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  called 
members’  attention  this  week  to 
an  unique  achievement  by  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Co.  in  negotiating  its  first  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Despite  strenuous  attempts 
by  the  Guild  representatives  in 
a  year  of  bargaining  to  obtain  a 
union  shop,  SNPA  reported,  the 
publisher  emerged  with  an  open 
shop  in  fact,  bolstered  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  heading  (“Open  Shop”) 
and  a  declaration  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  “membership  in  the 
Guild  shall  not  be  a  condition  of 
employment  in  the  Employer’s 
Editorial  Department.” 

The  heading  and  statement, 
according  to  SNPA’s  analysis  of 
the  agreement,  were  a  rarity, 
“if  not  absolutely  absent  from 
guild  contracts  generally.” 

A  week  before  the  Guild  won 
the  newsroom  election,  46  to  24, 
in  November  1968,  the  manage¬ 
ment  stated  its  opposition  to 
compulsory  unionism  and  would 
not  agree  to  any  requirement 
that  employment  be  dependent 
on  membership  in  any  union. 

There  is  no  closed  or  union 
shop  in  any  department  of  the 
Herald-Leader. 


Newspapers’  medical 
news  coverage  cited 

Four  newspapers  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Texas  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  as  winners  of  the  1971 
Anson  Jones  Award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  communicating  health 
information  to  the  public. 

Selected  to  receive  engraved 
award  plaques  and  $100  in  cash 
were: 

Jon  McConal,  contributing  ed¬ 
itor  (morning  edition),  and 
Phil  J.  Record,  city  editor 
(evening  edition).  Forth  Worth 
S  tar-  Telegram  ; 

H.  M.  Kemp,  editor,  Athens 
Daily  Review; 

Mrs.  Bobbi  Schott,  editor, 
Medina  Valley  and  Country 
News  Bulletin,  Castroville; 

James  Presley,  staff  writer, 
Texarkana  Gazette. 


Another  for  MS&C 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  nation¬ 
al  advertising  representative 
for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clari¬ 
on-Ledger  &  News. 
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Copeland 

(continued  from  page  11^ 


Copeland  would  {guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  on  loans  made  to  Win- 
throp  Lawrence,  which  would  in 
turn  loan  the  money  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  enterprises  in  which  it  had 
an  interest. 

Of  many  Winthrop  Lawrence 
transactions,  even  some  of  those 
requiring  his  guarantee  on  a 
loan  or  note,  Copeland  claims 
little  or  no  knowledge. 

Time  and  again  during  the 
first  meeting  of  creditors,  Co¬ 
peland  w’as  asked  what  the 
money  obtained  through  bor¬ 
rowing  he  guaranteed  for  Win¬ 
throp  Lawrence  was  used  for, 
and  time  and  again,  Copeland 
w’ould  reply  that  he  didn’t 
know. 

Chapter  11  cases 

It  is  almost  as  if  the  Co- 
peland-Shaheen  combine  had  a 
sort  of  reverse  Midas  touch. 
Some  of  the  companies  with 
which  they  were  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  involved  include : 

Winthrop  Lawrence,  in  Chap¬ 
ter  11  proceedings;  Graphic 
Productions  Inc.  (solely  Co¬ 
peland),  adjudicated  bankrupt; 
Western  Tower  Inc.,  foreclosure 
proceedings  nearly  consum¬ 
mated;  Mag-Mil  Co.,  reduced  to 
judgment;  Massey  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Chapter  11  proceedings; 
Dean  Van  Lines,  operating  un¬ 
der  a  Chapter  11  arrangement; 
Standard  Media  Inc.  (solely  Co¬ 
peland),  another  Chapter  11 
case;  Delta  Food  Processing,  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings;  Tran- 
sogram  Co.,  in  Chapter  11  with 
liabilities  of  $12  million  and  as¬ 
sets  of  $3  million;  United  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  being  audited  by 
the  Indiana  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  and  rumored  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  Chapter  11;  Super 
Stores  Inc.,  still  another  Chap¬ 
ter  11  case. 

Plaiineil  lo  re-finance 


A  total  of  $6.5  million  in  loans 
from  the  Union  Bank  of  Switz¬ 
erland  was  the  first  step  in  this 
attempt.  The  next  step  was  nev¬ 
er  taken. 

The  money  market  remained 
tight.  Short-term  loans  to  Win¬ 
throp  Lawrence  started  coming 
due,  and  the  company  couldn’t 
pay. 

Trying  to  develop  a  pattern 
out  of  all  the  transactions  and 
Copeland’s  role  in  them  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  best.  One  thing  is  clear. 
Outside  of  his  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  and  some  untouchable  trust 
funds,  virtually  all  Copeland’s 
assets  are  tied  in  some  fashion 
to  Shaheen  and  Winthrop 
Lawrence.  The  same,  of  course, 
can  be  said  for  his  liabilities. 

Falher’s  interest 

More  than  half  Copeland’s  li¬ 
abilities  are  in  the  form  of  ac¬ 
commodation  paper  in  which 
Copeland  undertook  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  someone  else’s  behalf. 

The  vast  majority  of  those 
obligations  are  Winthrop 
Lawrence-related.  Nearly  $27 
million  in  liabilities  stem  from 
Copeland’s  guaranteeing  of 
loans  to  other  parties. 

Copeland’s  father,  too,  has 
more  than  a  parental  interest  in 
his  son’s  problems  and  their 
eventual  resolution.  According 
to  a  petition  filed  in  the  Win¬ 
throp  Lawrence  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  elder  Copeland 
holds  all  the  issued  and  out¬ 
standing  stock  in  Winthrop 
Lawrence,  145,000  shares  of 
Transogram  issued  in  Winthrop 
Lawrence’s  name  and  a  subordi¬ 
nated  interest  in  certain  other 
securities  owned  by  Winthrop 
Lawrence. 

These  assets  are  held  as  secu¬ 
rity  for  more  than  $18  million 
in  loans  and  advances  the  se¬ 
nior  Copeland  made  to  Win¬ 
throp  Lawrence  between  July 
1969  and  June  1970. 

Securities  owned  by  Copeland 
also  are  held  by  the  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.  as  security  for  a  loan 
from  the  bank  to  Copeland’s 


What  happened?  One  expla¬ 
nation  is  given  by  Salvatore 
Gottuso,  an  officer  of  Winthrop 
Lawrence,  in  testimony  before 
the  bankruptcy  referee  in  the 
Winthrop  Lawrence  case: 

During  much  of  1969  and  ear¬ 
ly  1970,  Winthrop  Lawrence 
was  forced  into  a  sizeable 
amount  of  short-term  financing 
'  to  keep  its  various  interests  op- 

I  erating.  Long-term  money  had 

i  dried  up  in  the  tight  money 

!  market,  and  short-term  funds 

1  were  all  that  were  available. 

■  It  was  Winthrop  Lawrence’s 

intention,  Gottuso  said,  eventu- 
i  ally  to  refinance  this  short-term 

I  debt  on  a  long-term  basis  when 

j  the  money  market  loosened  up. 
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son.  The  elder  Copeland 
guaranteed  $3,350,000  of  the 
loan,  which  was  for  a  total  of 
$3.7  million.  Sale  by  the  bank  of 
some  securities  put  up  by  the 
younger  Copeland  reduced  the 
outstanding  balance  of  the  loan 
to  slightly  less  than  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion. 

.•\ssels  are  protected 

Two  general  conclusions  seem 
warranted  by  the  facts  so  far 
presented  in  the  case.  The  first 
is  that  Copeland  either  en¬ 
trusted  the  management  of  his 
business  interests  to  others  too 
readily  or  failed  to  understand 
that  guarantees  could  be  just  as 
demanding  in  hard  times  as  pri¬ 
mary  obligations.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  of  both. 

The  Copeland  case  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  a  sizeable 
portion  of  his  assets  is  exempt 
from  the  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  by  law  and  is  neither  as¬ 
signable  to  creditors  nor  at¬ 
tachable  by  them. 

This  situation  stems  from  Co¬ 
peland’s  interest  in  family 
spendthrift  trusts,  the  income 
from  which  was  more  than 
$300,000  in  1969.  The  federal 
bankruptcy  law  leaves  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  assets  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  proceedings  up  to 
state  law.  In  Delaware,  neither 
the  income  nor  the  principal 
from  spendthrift  trusts  may  be 
assigned  or  attached. 

Furthermore,  bank  accounts 
are  not  attachable  in  Delaware, 
which  may  be  the  only  state  in 
the  union  for  which  this  is  true. 

Nu  questions  asked 

More  than  one  creditor  has 
pointed  out  that  Copeland’s 
trust  interests  were  listed  as  an 
asset  on  personal  financial 
statements  made  available  to 
potential  lenders.  The  income 
from  the  trusts  was  capitalized 
over  Copeland’s  life  expectancy 
and  that  total  amount  was 
listed  as  his  interest  in  certain 
trusts. 


From  the  creditor’s  point  of 
view,  those  trusts  are  not  assets 
because  they  are  not  available 
to  offset  liabilities.  Copeland 
points  out  that  at  the  time  the 
financial  statements  were 
prepared — by  an  accountant  at 
Shaheen’s  request — the  income 
from  the  trusts  was  his  to  do 
wuth  as  he  pleased. 

Privately,  some  lawyers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  have  ex¬ 
pressed  wonder  at  the 
willingness  of  some  lenders  to 
accept  the  financial  statements 
without  question. 

And  that’s  a  big  part  of  the 
whole  affair,  too.  Give  someone 
the  same  personal  wealth,  the 
same  business  connections  and  a 
name  like  John  Smith.  Would 
the  lenders  still  have  been  so 
eager?  It  is  doubtful. 

«  ^  « 

(A  federal  grand  jury  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  indicted  Shaheen  on 
charges  he  gave  and  solicited 
kickbacks  of  $280,000  on  loans 
made  by  the  barbers’  union  pen¬ 
sion  fund.) 

Julian  Scheer  quits 
PR  post  with  NASA 

Julian  Scheer,  who  for  more 
than  eight  years  directed  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration’s  public  affairs 
activities,  has  resigned. 

Scheer  joined  NASA  as  a 
consultant  in  November  1962 
and  has  served  as  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  since  November  1963. 

Scheer,  45,  began  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1939  with  a  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Richmond,  Va.  He  has 
owned  and  operated  a  newspa¬ 
per  feature  syndicate,  he  has 
been  assistant  director  of  sports 
information  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter-columnist  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Newa  for  nine  years  prior 
to  joining  NAS.A,. 


Danbury,  Connecticut 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Wood-Hoe’s  sales  up 
but  Hoe  stigma  sticks 

By  Craij:  Tomkiiison 


When  Wood  Industies  bought 
the  press  manufacturing  divi¬ 
sion  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in  April 
’70,  the  last  thing  the  company 
wanted  was  for  Wood  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  financially  dis¬ 
tressed  press  and  saw  manu¬ 
facturer — but  the  report  is  that 
l)eople  aren’t  bothering  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  l)etween  the  old  Hoe 
and  the  newly  fomied  Wood- 
Hoe  division  of  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries. 

There  is  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  other  than  the 
fact  that  Wood-Hoe  now  owns 
the  engineering  patents  and 
certain  other  assets  formerly 
lielonging  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  which 
filed  for  corporate  reorganiza¬ 
tion  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
in  July  of  IKfit).  Wood-Hoe  has 
also  retained  certain  key  Hoe 
management  and  engineering 
personnel. 

The  court-side  history  of  the 
Hoe  demise,  which  has  been 
covered  continuously  by  E&P 
since  the  beginning,  began  with 
the  filing.  The  court  early  de¬ 
termined  that  reorganization  of 
the  total  Hoe  corporation  was 
not  feasible  and  placed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  printing  press  and  metal 
decorating  press  divisions  on 
the  auction  block.  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries  got  the  former  and  Crown 
Cork  &  Seal,  a  container  manu¬ 
facturer  got  the  latter.  Hoe’s 
saw  division  is  currently  being 
used  as  the  nucleus  for  a  reor¬ 
ganized  Hoe  corporation  devoid 
of  press  manufacturing  func¬ 
tions. 

Bought  no  real  estate 

Wood  declined  to  buy  (al¬ 
though  still  retains  the  right  of 
first  refusal)  either  of  Hoe’s 


plants,  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  and 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  or  Hoe  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Following  the  purchase  of  the 
Hoe  press  division  in  April  ’70 
Wood  Industries,  which  up  until 
1969  was  known  as  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
consolidated  its  own  press  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities,  along  with 
the  rights  to  manufacture 
presses  with  Hoe  patents  and 
Hoe  .standards,  into  a  Wood-Hoe 
division. 

The  Wootl-Hoe  product  line 
now  includes  the  Hoe  Colormat- 
ic  letterpress  and  Lithomatic 
offset  press  for  larger  newspa¬ 
pers,  custom  engineered  publi¬ 
cation  pres.ses,  rotogravure, 
offset  and  letterpress  presses 
and  auxiliary  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment,  which  includes,  according 
to  the  Wood  annual  report,  the 
Wood-Hoe  ink  supression  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Hoe  ink  pumping 
system. 

Other  Wood-Hoe  products  in¬ 
clude  its  new  Colorflex  web 
offset  press,  plate  processors, 
plate  makers,  and  Scott  presses. 

In  addition  to  Wood-Hoe, 
Wood  has  two  other  divisions 
dealing  in  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment.  Its  Stanford  Engineering 
Division,  located  in  Salem,  Ill., 
manufacturers  web  control 
equipment,  turret  winders  and 
unwinders,  and  label  presses.  A 
Canadian  subsidiary,  Ashton 
Press,  manufactures  business 
forms  presses. 

The  problem  of  Wood’s  mis- 
identification  with  the  old  Hoe 
is  most  evident,  Wood-Hoe 
salespeople  said,  when  reports 
are  published  about  the  ongoing 
court  proceedings  concerning 
Hoe.  Readers  incorrectly  as¬ 


sume  that  what  happens  to  Hoe 
is  happening  to  Wood.  It  was 
also  reported  that  the  stigma 
attached  to  a  Hoe’s  financial  de- 
mi.se  colors  somewhat  people’s 
attitudes  towards  Wood-Hoe 
products,  the  continuing  quality 
of  Hoe  designs  and  workman¬ 
ship  not  withstanding. 

Considered  dropping  name 

Wood,  according  to  Thomas 
Redstone,  vicepresident  for  cor¬ 
porate  development,  had  even  at 
one  time  considered  dropping 
the  Hoe  name  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion. 

The  situation  has  presented 
Wood  with  a  mini-crisis  of 
confidence  problem  which  the 
company  is  combating.  It  feels 
the  problem  will  disappear  by 
attrition  as  more  orders  for 
Wood-Hoe  equipment  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

Orders  at  first  were  slow  in 
coming,  but  are  now  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  first  new  large  or¬ 
der,  announced  last  month, 
came  from  the  R.  R.  Donnelley 
Co.  which  signed  for  five  Wood- 
Hoe  Colormatic  presses  and  as¬ 
sociated  equipment  for  its  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  plant,  at  a  cost  of 
$4.8  million. 

Another  large  order,  not  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  has  come  from 
O'Estndo  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
for  six  units  of  a  Colormatic 
press,  also  with  associated 
equipment. 

John  Pascarella  former  east¬ 
ern  sales  manager  for  Hoe  and 
now  acting  sales  manager  for 
Wood-Hoe,  said  the  O’Esta- 
do  order  represented  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  overall  expansion  for 
the  paper  that  will  eventually 
include  three  additional  presses. 

In  addition  to  the  major  or¬ 
ders  for  Wood-Hoe  equipment, 
seven  companies  have  signed 
for  add-on  units,  Pascarella 
said.  Included  on  the  list  were: 
the  Ruralist  Press,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  one  unit  for  a  telephone 
directory  press;  a  similar  order 
from  Webb  Publishing  of  Min¬ 
neapolis;  and  an  order  for  one 
unit  from  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intellegencer  Journal  and  New 
Era. 

All  of  these  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  Hoe  press  divi¬ 
sion  came  under  Wood  owner¬ 
ship.  Wood  in  addition  is  cur¬ 
rently  following  through  on  or¬ 
ders  for  Hoe  equipment  taken 
by  the  company  while  still 
solvent.  Wood-Hoe  is  completing 
these  orders  under  contract 
from  the  Hoe  trustee. 

Wood  philosophy 

The  Dunellen  Hoe  plant  in¬ 
cluded  a  workable  foundry  for 
the  casting  of  large  press 
parts.  Wood  declined  to  buy  the 
facility  despite  the  fact  that  it 


has  only  one  foundry,  smaller 
than  the  Hoe  installation,  at  its 
Plainfield  plant. 

The  fact  that  Wood  may  well 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  the 
Hoe  foundry  at  a  good  price 
notwithstanding.  Wood’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  matter  in  many 
ways  typifies  the  company’s  phi¬ 
losophies  about  running  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern. 

A  foundry,  in  Wood’s  eyes,  is 
only  useful  during  peak  busi¬ 
ness  periods  when  in-house  and 
contract  work  is  heaviest.  In  off 
periods  a  foundry  stands  idle 
and  is  a  drain  on  finances. 

Consequently  much  of  Wood’s 
foundry  work,  and  work  in  oth¬ 
er  areas,  is  sub-contracted  out 
to  avoid  downtime  on  expensive 
equipment.  Company  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  Daniel  McColley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  president, 
point  out  that  this  system  gives 
Wood  financial  flexibility  in  a 
changing  market.  Currently  the 
market,  at  least  for  Wood,  is 
good.  Redstone  reported  the 
company  has  a  $15.3  million 
backlog  of  firm  but  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  compared  with  $7.2  million 
for  a  year  ago. 

W’hat  Wood  paid  for  Hoe 

When  Wood  purchased  Hoe’s 
press  division,  it  paid  the  Hoe 
trustee  $500,000  in  cash  and 
gave  over  105,000  shares  of 
Wood  common  stock,  worth  at 
the  time  $1.5  million  but  cur¬ 
rently  worth  about  $1.9  million. 
The  trustee’s  shares  gave  him  a 
15  percent  interest  in  Wood  In¬ 
dustries. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  of 
cash  and  securities.  Wood 
agreed  to  pay  the  trustee  a  five 
percent  royalty  on  the  first  $15 
million  of  yearly  sales  of  Hoe 
equipment  each  year  until  1980, 
and  to  buy  not  less  than  $5  mil¬ 
lion  of  Hoe  press  inventory 
prior  to  1977. 

Wood  gained  an  immediate 
cash  benefit  from  the  Hoe  pur¬ 
chase  by  entering  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Nohab  of  Sweden  (a 
member  of  the  Bofors  Group) 
which  gave  the  Swedish  compa¬ 
ny  the  European  marketing 
rights  for  Wood-Hoe  products. 
Nohab  paid  Wood  $915,000  in 
cash  and  invested  $500,000  in 
Wood  stock.  This  transaction 
did  not  involve  payment  of  roy¬ 
alties  to  the  Hoe  trustee. 

When  Wood  made  its  offer  for 
the  Hoe  press  division,  McCol¬ 
ley  made  it  clear  to  the  court 
that  Wood  was  not  interested  in 
retaining  any  Hoe  personnel 
under  the  then  active  contractu¬ 
al  labor  agreements. 

But  it  was  the  union  con¬ 
tracts  Wood  didn’t  want,  not  the 

(Cojitinucd  on  page  43J 
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Wood’Hoe 

(continued  from  page  A2) 


key  people.  Many  of  them  were 
hired  by  Wood  and  installed  in 
the  new  Wood-Hoe  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
located  there  because  of  the  ar¬ 
ea’s  proximity  to  Long  Island 
(where  many  Hoe  people  live). 

The  top  Hoe  man  to  make  the 
switch  was  Bert  C.  Polglase, 
who  served  as  Hoe’s  president 
for  a  short  while  between  April 
and  July  ’69,  the  time  of  the 
filing.  His  primary  function  at 
Hoe  was  really  as  vicepresident 
of  engineering. 

Polglase  recently  was  voted 
an  officer  of  Wood,  again  get¬ 
ting  the  title  of  vicepresident  of 
engineering. 

Jack  Bryer,  who  functioned 
as  assistant  chief  engineer  at 
Hoe  joined  Wood-Hoe  as  chief 
engineer.  With  him  came  a 
number  of  designers  of  Hoe 
product  lines. 

From  the  sales  side  came 
Pascarella  and  Ray  Dietrich, 
who  was  vicepresident  of  sales 
at  Hoe.  Dietrich  became  sales 
manager  for  Wood-Hoe  but  sub¬ 
sequently  left  the  company. 
Other  sales  people  made  the 
switch  too. 

Merger  liad  been  talked 

Wood’s  interest  in  acquiring 
Hoe  did  not  post-date  the  press 
manufacturer’s  filing  for  reor¬ 
ganization.  Redstone  said  Wood 
had  for  some  time  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  Hoe  “but  the 
demise  made  it  easier,”  he 
noted,  “but  not  necessarily 
cheaper.”  An  amalgamation  of 
Wood  and  Hoe  had  been  consid¬ 
ered. 

Polglase  expressed  high  hopes 
for  the  future  of  Wood-Hoe. 
He  hold  E&P  that  he  foresees 
the  company  as  a  major  com¬ 
petitor  to  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  currently  the  largest  U.S. 
manufacturer  of  printing 
presses.  He  feels  that  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hoe  line  has  given 
Wood  an  overall  competitive 
product  line. 

Not  a  complete  line,  yet,  but 
Redstone  revealed  that  Wood  is 
“filling  in  the  gaps,”  and  cur¬ 
rently  has  two  newspaper  web 
offset  presses  on  the  drawing 
boards.  They’re  part  of  Wood’s 
continuous  expansion. 

But  the  company’s  expansion 
will  be  on  a  cautious  basis  if 
one  reads  Wood  management 
correctly.  McColley  said  Wood 
will  move  into  areas  “which 
appear  the  most  logical  by  mar¬ 
ket.”  And  Redstone  said  “we 
plan  expansion  into  markets 
we’re  known  in.  Primarily  the 
graphic  arts.” 
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Another  serious  Deaths 
Sunday  paper 
for  Australia 


A  new  Sunday  newspaper, 
modelled  on  the  serious  but  suc¬ 
cessful  Sunday  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don,  was  launched  February  28, 
in  Australia. 

The  paper,  the  Sunday  Aus¬ 
tralian  will  be  a  companion  to 
the  quality  national  daily,  the 
Australian,  which  publisher  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch  launched  three 
years  ago. 

Its  editor  is  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  newsman,  Bruce  Roth- 
well,  who  for  several  years  cov¬ 
ered  the  United  States  for  the 
now  defunct  London  News 
Chronicle,  and  later  for  the 
Daily  Mail. 

First  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Australian,  which  will  sell  for 
the  equivalent  of  12  cents,  had 
press  run  of  500,000  copies. 

The  Sunday  Australian  is  the 
third  serious  Sunday  newspaper 
to  be  launched  in  Australia  in 
recent  months.  For  years  the 
Sunday  paper  field  in  Australia 
has  been  dominated  by  English- 
style  pop  newspapers  in  which 
the  emphasis,  like  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  London,  was  on  crime, 
sex  and  scandal. 

Last  October  Sydney  financier 
Gordon  Barton  started  the  S^l'^v- 
day  Review,  a  tabloid  selling 
for  15  cents.  And  in  February 
John  Fairfax  Ltd  launched  a 
52-page  tabloid,  the  National 
Times,  selling  at  20  cents. 


Named  to  direct 
bank  card  marketing 

James  H.  Bowersox,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  marketing  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  Bankcard  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  Interbank  Card  associa¬ 
tion’s  marketing  committee.  It 
directs  the  national  advertising 
and  public  relations  programs 
for  the  association  of  5,300 
banks  that  offer  Interbank  and 
Master  Charge  cards. 


RICHARD  W.  CLARKE 

Richard  Wilton  Clarke,  74, 
died  February  26  in  Doctors 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  Since 
retiring  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  News  in  June,  1968,  he 
had  been  living  with  a  daughter 
at  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Clarke  first  went  to  work  at 
the  News  in  1919 — the  year  of 
its  birth — as  a  city  desk  phone 
clerk.  His  father,  Arthur  L. 
Clarke,  was  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Dick  Clarke  became  picture 
editor,  then  Sunday  editor,  but 
resigned  in  1922  to  work  on  the 
rotogravure  magazine  of  the 
Neiv  York  World.  He  returned 
to  the  News  in  1930  as  automo¬ 
bile  editor,  became  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  again  in  1932,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  in  1939,  executive  editor  in 
1946,  and  editor  in  1961. 

He  was  an  officer  and  direc¬ 
tor  in  several  enterprises  of  the 
New  York  News  Inc.  and  the 
Tribune  Company  of  Chicago 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
McCormick-Patterson  Trust 
which  has  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  publishing  empire. 

Clarke  was  born  in  Chicago 
August  3,  1896.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  the  University  of  Grenoble 
and  Harvard  College.  He  served 
in  the  machine-gun  battalion  of 
the  86th  Division  but  the  day 
before  his  outfit  was  to  go  into 
action.  World  War  1  ended. 

His  first  wife  was  Mabel 
McElliott,  movie  and  drama 
critic  for  the  News.  She  died  in 
1951  and  he  married  Mrs.  Joy 
Wright  in  1959.  She  survives; 
also  two  children  of  the  first 
marriage;  and  a  brother,  Rog¬ 
er,  who  is  employed  by  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Frank  V.  Martinek,  75, 
creator  of  the  “Don  Winslow 
of  the  Navy”  comic  strip;  Feb¬ 
ruary  22. 


Herman  F.  Shaden,  59,  mu¬ 
sic  reporter  and  rewriteman 
for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  since  1945;  February  23. 

*  *  ♦ 

Clayton  Rand,  79,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist;  former  owner 
of  the  Neshoba  Democrat  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss.;  publisher 
of  the  Dixie  Guide;  February 
26. 

«  *  * 

Wells  Fox  Harvey,  92, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
newspapers  in  Michigan  and 
Japan  during  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
administrations;  manager  of 
American  Weekly  and  Puck  the 
Comic  Weekly;  editor/publisher 
of  the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pi¬ 
oneer;  publisher  of  the  Clark 
County  Press  at  Neillsville, 
Wis.  until  1960;  February  25. 

«  *  * 

William  J.  Baxter,  66,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  from  1955 
to  1969;  February  28. 

*  *  * 

Constance  Van  Natta 
Gardnihi,  62,  columnist  for  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  since 
1967 ;  previously  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital;  recently. 

3(c  :fe 

Stanley  A.  Ferger,  73,  re¬ 
tired  (1965)  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  March  1. 
*  ♦  * 

Harry  C.  Donoho,  89,  former 
San  Francisco  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer; 
February  19. 

• 

Francois  Sully  dies 
in  helicopter  crash 

Francois  Sully,  42,  Indochina 
correspondent  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  was  killed  February 
23  in  the  crash  of  a  South  Viet¬ 
namese  general’s  helicopter 
near  Tay  Ninh.  Sully,  a  French 
citizen  who  first  went  to  Viet¬ 
nam  in  1948,  was  on  his  way  to 
cover  operations  in  Cambodia. 


THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS 

Tarentum,  Pennsylvania 


He^s  a  tough  editor 

Two  bullet  wounds  received 
on  Saturday  and  two  operations 
on  Sunday  to  remove  the  bul¬ 
lets,  one  two  inches  from  his 
heart,  didn’t  keep  Sam  Field, 
editor  of  the  Hominy  (Okla.) 
News  from  his  desk  on  Monday. 
Field  said  three  men  came  into 
the  newspaper  office  and  that 
one  shot  him  twice.  He  blames 
his  recent  investigative  repor¬ 
ting  of  community  activities  for 
the  incident. 
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Financial  reports 


MEDIA  GENERAL 

Operating  income  of  Media 
General  Inc.  was  $6,5.‘16,000  or 
$1.89  per  share  in  1970,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,744,000  or  $1.84 
per  share  the  year  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
president  of  the  Richmond- 
based  company. 

Total  income,  including  capi¬ 
tal  gains  and  losses,  was  $6,343,- 
000  or  $1.83  per  share  compared 
with  $5,862,000  or  $1.88  per 
share  in  the  preceding  year. 

These  comparisons  are  based 
on  a  restatement  of  income  in 
1969  to  reflect  the  operations  of 
all  companies  since  acquired  on 
a  pooling-of-interest  basis.  The 
non-operating  items  include  a 
capital  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
CATV  system  in  Florida,  and  a 
capital  loss  resulting  from  a 
write-down  of  an  investment  to 
anticipated  realizable  value  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  assets  of  Garden 
State  Paper  Company  which 
was  acquired  by  the  company  in 
1970. 

Income  for  1970  and  prior 
years  has  been  restated  to 
reflect  an  adjustment  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Evening  News 
Publishing  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  May  of  last  year,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  return  of  Media 
General  of  11,266  shares  previ¬ 
ously  issued  in  such  acquisition. 

Total  revenue  last  year 
reached  a  peak  level  of  $127,- 
135,000.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $7,118,000  or  6  per¬ 
cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  commenting  on  these  re- 
.sults,  Donnahoe  said: 

“On  the  whole,  we  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  performance  of 
Media  General  in  1970. 

“Like  most  companies,  we  had 
to  contend  last  year  with  the 
combination  of  inflation  and  re¬ 
cession.  In  addition,  two  strikes 
at  the  main  Garfield  plant  of 
Garden  State  had  a  negative 
impact  on  earnings,  in  the  ap¬ 
proximate  amount  of  25  cents 
per  share,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year.” 


COWLES  COM.MUNICATIONS 

Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
reported  a  net  operating  loss  of 
$2.3  million  for  last  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  profit  of  $291,000 
or  seven  cents  a  share,  from 
1969  operations. 

Total  company  revenue  last 
year  was  $145.8  million,  down 
from  $158.9  million  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Of  the  $2.3  million  operating 
loss,  $1.6  million  came  from 
continuing  operations  and  $711,- 


000  from  operations  that  Cowles 
has  discontinued  or  sold. 

Cowles  realized  net  gains  of 
$3.2  million  last  year  from  the 
sale  of  the  San  Juan  Star, 
$892,000  from  the  sale  of  a  33% 
interest  in  the  West  Germany' 
edition  of  Family  Circle  maga¬ 
zine,  $709,000  from  the  sale  of 
stock  in  Television  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  $82,000  from 
the  sale  of  Magazines  for  In¬ 
dustry  Inc.,  a  trade  journal 
])ublication. 

Partially  offsetting  these 
gains  on  an  after-tax  basis, 
were  a  net  loss  of  $124,000  from 
the  sale  of  Cowles  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Encyclopedia,  provision  for 
a  $135,000  loss  from  the  pend¬ 
ing  sale  of  Cowles  Book  Co.  to 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  a  provision  of  $1.7  million 
for  costs  and  losses  from  dis¬ 
continuing  much  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  selling  franchises. 

Sale  of  several  Cowles  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  awaits  action  by  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  both  companies  at  meet¬ 
ings  scheduled  for  March  24 
Cowles  is  to  receive  2.6  million 
shares  of  Times  Class  A  stock 
for  Family  Circle,  three  daily 
newspapers  in  Florida,  a  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  Memphis  and 
several  professional  journals. 
The  Times  would  assume  $15 
million  in  Cowles  debt. 


LEE  ENTERPRLSES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  an 
eight-state  chain  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  stations  head¬ 
quartered  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  its  sights  set  on  continued 
growth. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president 
told  a  meeting  of  Milwaukee  fi¬ 
nancial  analysts  that  the  future 
looked  bright  for  Lee’s  oper¬ 
ations.  He  predicted  additional 
gains  for  Lee’s  revenues  and 
profits. 

Gotlieb  said  Lee’s  revenues 
for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31  should  lie  6%  ahead  of 
the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago,  when  they  totaled  $17,393,- 
760.  He  also  said  profits  should 
be  up  but  he  did  not  project  a 
figure. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  revenues  and  profits 
.should  be  higher  than  last 
year’s  record  levels,  he  added. 
Lee  had  an  8';r  increase  in  re¬ 
venue  last  year  to  $34,639,383 
and  a  5'^c  gain  in  profits  to  $3,- 
028,868  or  $1.55  per  srare. 

Among  the  factors  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Lee’s  improved  revenue 
and  earnings  picture  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  small  town  flavor,  Got¬ 
tlieb  said.  Operating  in  small  to 


medium  sized  communities,  the 
company  has  not  felt  the  effects 
of  the  business  slowdown  which 
has  hit  the  larger  cities,  he 
said. 

Lee  has  spent  more  than  $20 
million  since  1962  on  new'  build¬ 
ings  and  plant  modernization 
such  as  conversion  to  offset 
printing,  Gottlieb  said. 

New  plates  which  can  be  used 
in  high  speed  phototypesetting 
systems  have  been  .studied  in 
Germany  and  Ja))an,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  he  said.  Got¬ 
tlieb  indicated  that  Lee  would 
acquire  a  Japanese  process  in 
the  near  future. 


PO.ST  CORP. 

A  loss  on  liquidation  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  reduced  Post  Corp.’s 
1970  earnings  to  $1.03  per  share 
compared  with  $1.24  a  year  ear¬ 
lier. 

Post’s  operating  earnings  be¬ 
fore  the  special  loss  totaled 
$930,944,  or  $1.25  per  share, 
compared  w'ith  $924,952  in  the 
previous  year. 

V.  1.  Minahan,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  firm,  said  the  loss 
w'as  incurred  w'hen  the  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Ken-Com,  Inc.,  was  liq¬ 
uidated  into  the  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  in  December.  The  w’rite- 
down  of  Post’s  investment  in 
Ken-Com,  a  Milwaukee  commu¬ 
nications  engineering  firm, 
amounted  to  22  cents  per  Post 
share  and  included  both  good 
w'ill  and  a  reduction  of  invento¬ 
ry  values. 

Post’s  new'spaper,  broadcas¬ 
ting  and  commercial  printing 
operations  showed  lower  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  during  1970,  but 
this  dip  W'as  more  than  made  up 
for  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  profits  of  All-Star  Insur¬ 
ance  Corp.  Post  owns  97.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  insurance  company 
which  contributed  earnings 
amounting  to  25  cents  per  Post 
share  for  1970. 


G.4NNE1T  CO.MPANY 

Consolidated  revenues,  net 
earnings  and  earnings  per 
share  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
reached  record  high  levels  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  December 
27,  1970.  Records  also  were  set 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970. 

Net  income  for  1970  reached 
$11,450,833,  an  increase  of 
17.4%  over  1969  (before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  gain),  on  consoli¬ 
dated  i-evenues  og  $158,812,171 
up  6.6%  from  1969. 

Earnings  per  share  of  $1.61  a 
share  compared  with  $1.37  a 
share  (before  an  extraordinary 
gain),  in  1969,  an  increase  of 
17.5%.  An  extraordinary  gain 
added  another  5%  per  share  in 
1969  bringing  the  total  to  $1.42. 

Net  income  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1970  reached  $4,146,- 
973,  an  increase  of  27.9%  over 
1969  (befoi'e  an  extraordinary 
gain)  on  consolidated  revenues 
of  $43,899,245,  up  5.8%  from 
1969.  Earnings  per  share  for 
the  fourth  quarter  reached  $.58 
compared  with  $.45  per  share 
(before  the  extraordinary  gain 
of  8<?  per  share)  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1969,  up  28.9%. 


BOOTH  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (Michigan)  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  40  cents  a  share,  payable 
April  1. 

Gordon  Craig,  president,  re¬ 
ported  that  operations  continued 
to  show  the  improving  trend 
during  January  that  began  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970. 
Both  revenues  and  net  income 
were  up  4  percent  above  Janu¬ 
ary,  1970  figures. 

For  all  of  fiscal  1970  net  in¬ 
come  was  $6,097,050  on  re¬ 
venues  of  $57,533,101 ;  compared 
W’ith  net  income  of  $7,160,177  on 
revenues  of  $58,056,201  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 


BIDDER  .STOCK  SPLIT 

Directors  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  voted  a  four-for- three 
stock  split,  payable  March  31  to 
holders  of  record  March  10. 

The  board  also  increased  the 
usual  quarterly  dividend  to  10 
%  cents  from  nine  cents  a 
share.  The  higher  level  is 
equivalent  to  eight  cents  on 
shares  outstanding  following 
the  split. 

Before  the  split,  Ridder  had 
6,177,323  common  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

The  company  plans  to  file  a 
registration  statement  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  covering  a  public  offer¬ 
ing  by  certain  stockholders  of 
400,000  of  postsplit  shares. 


MULTIMEDIA  OFFERING 

Multlimedia  Inc.  said  it  regis¬ 
tered  a  planned  combination 
offering  of  458,895  common 
shares  with  the  securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

The  Greenville,  S.  C.,  publish¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  concern 
will  sell  200,000  shares  to  help 
repay  long-term  bank  debt.  Of 
these,  it  will  offer  10,000  of  its 
shares  directly  to  certain 
officers  and  directors  of  the 
company,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  remaining  258,895  shares 
will  be  sold  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  current  stockholders. 

The  offering  will  be  made  by 
a  syndicate  led  by  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 
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WELLS,  RICH,  GREENE 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc., 
achieved  a  215  percent  increase 
in  first  quarter  net  income, 
Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  advertising  and 
marketing  agency,  announced. 

For  the  first  quarter,  ended 
January  31,  WRG  recorded  net 
income  of  $631,869,  compared 
with  $200,318  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  last  year.  Billings  increased 
by  33  percent  to  $26,737,000 
from  $20,065,000,  while  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  were  $4,008,555, 
compared  with  $3,009,913. 

Earnings  per  share  were  40 
cents  (based  on  1,586,416 
shares),  as  against  13  cents  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
(based  on  1,582,200  shares). 

— A  300,000-share  secondary 
public  offering  of  W'ells,  Rich, 
Greene  Inc.  common  stock  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  registered  soon 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  a  company 
spokesman  said. 

The  planned  offering  would 
have  a  current  market  value  of 
$7.2  million  based  on  the  com¬ 
mon’s  $24  closing  quote  in 
American  Stock  Exchange  trad¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  made  in  behalf 
of  certain  selling  holders  for 
benefit  of  their  personal  ac¬ 
counts. 

Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  chair¬ 
man  and  president,  will  offer 
110,850  of  the  shares.  After  the 
•sale,  Mrs.  Lawrence  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  hold  100,000  shares;  in 
addition,  she  expects  to  receive 
an  option  to  buy  150,000  shares, 
the  spokesman  said. 

• 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Compa¬ 
ny’s  advertising  billings  and 
earnings  reached  new  highs  in 
1970. 

World-wide  billings  were  $773 
million,  an  increase  of  4.5  per¬ 
cent  from  $740  million  in  1969. 

Commissions,  fees  and  other 
income  rose  in  1970  to  $114.5 
million,  compared  with  $109.3 
million  in  1969. 

The  company’s  net  income  in¬ 
creased  by  10  percent  to  $7.3 
million  from  $6.6  million  in 
1969. 

Earnings  per  share  in  1970 
were  a  record  $2.66,  a  3.5  per¬ 
cent  improvement  over  the  $2.57 
in  1969. 

For  the  comparable  fourth 
quarters,  world-wide  billings 
were  $232  million  in  1970  vs. 
$222  million  in  1969.  Fourth 
quarter  earnings  were  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1970  compared  with  $2.8 
million  in  1969.  Earnings  per 
share  of  common  stock  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970  were  up 
14.9  percent  to  $1.16  compared 
with  $1.01  in  1969. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  slow¬ 
down,  1970  billings  in  the  U.  S. 
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were  $438  million,  only  a  1.6 
percent  decrease  from  $445  mil¬ 
lion  in  1969, 


HLRI.ETRON 

Hurletron  Incorporated  re¬ 
ported  preliminary  (unaudited) 
results  for  1970  showed  higher 
earnings  on  lower  sales.  Net  in¬ 
come  totaled  $150,000,  or  23 
cents  per  share,  before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  charge  of  $59,000, 
or  9  cents  per  share.  The  14 
cents  per  share  in  net  income 
compared  with  1969  income  of 
$89,000,  or  13  cents  per  share. 
Sales  in  1970  were  an  estimated 
$3,203,000,  as  against  $3,602,000 
a  year  earlier. 

Hurletron  has  appointed  two 
new  directors,  Carl  M.  Noble, 
chief  marketing  consultant,  and 
Alexander  S.  Gaidner,  pre.si- 
dent  of  a  Chicago  investment 
management  firm. 

The  action  was  reported  by 
A.  James  Crookes,  whose  re- 
election  as  chairman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  was 
announced.  He  had  resigned 
earlier  in  the  month.  Crookes 
said  his  resignation  was  due 
to  “a  misunderstanding.” 

Noble  is  a  former  president 
of  Hurletron. 

• 

TIME.S  MIRROR  OFFERING 

A  750,()00-share  secondary 
public  offering  of  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  common  stock  will  be 
made  on  behalf  of  holders  who 
received  their  stock  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company’s  acqui¬ 
sition  of  New.sday  Inc.  The  of¬ 
fering  is  scheduled  for  early 
May. 

Last  fall  Times  Mirror  .said 
it  would  issue  about  one  million 
shares  for  the  remaining  49% 
interest  in  Neivaday,  a  Long 
Island  newspaper.  Prior  to  that 
the  company  had  acquired  51% 
control  of  Newsday  in  return 
for  stock  and  cash.  There  are 
nearly  15  million  shares  Times 
Mirror  stock  outstanding. 


Past  Meek’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Feb.  23  March  3 


Berkey  Phofo  .  10  lO'/i 

Boise  Cascade  .  431/2 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  32  38'/2 

Cowles  Communications  .  Y'/i  9'/s 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  34'/e  325/8 

Cutler  Hammer  .  335/8  35'/, 

Dayco  Corp .  18%  I8y8 

Digital  Equipment  .  70'4  &7 

Eastman  Kodak  .  731/2  T3% 

Eltra  Corp .  28  ihVi 

Fairchild  Camera  .  33  36 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  ?%  9'^ 

Gannett  Co .  39  40% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  565/8  58% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  48  48'/4 

Harris  Intertype  .  63'/2  62'/4 

Inmont  .  11%  11% 

International  Paper  .  36'%  37 

Kimberly  Clark  .  32'%  335% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  50%  53 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  23y8  245/8 

Republic  Corp .  10%  95% 

Richardson  Co .  I51/8  I51/4 

Singer  .  70'%  70'% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  40%  43'% 

Time  Inc .  47  46% 

Times  Mirror  .  443%  431% 

White  Consolidated  .  195%  19I/4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  15'%  I51/4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  143%  133% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  23  24'% 

Media  General  .  373%  393% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  19  183% 

New  York  Times  .  223%  243% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  53%  53% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  22  225% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  225%  23'% 

Wood  Industries  .  20  I91/4 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  35  38 

Bosi'on  Herald-Traveler  .  24  25 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  36  36 

ComCorp .  7'%  7'% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  15'%  15'% 

Compuscan  7  7 

Datascan  .  53%  53% 

Dow  Jones  , .  47'%  483/8 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  24'%  243% 

Federated  Publications  .  30  30 

Grey  Advertising  .  1 3'%  133% 

Hurletron  .  5'%  5'% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  27'%  283% 

Photon  .  83%  10'% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  12  II 3% 

Bidder  Pubs .  23'%  24'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  71%  7'% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  25  24 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  20'%  19'% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  27y8  27'% 

Southam  Press  .  58'%  58 

Thomson  Newspapers  23'%  23 


Slate  for  ASNE 
board  is  filled 

The  slate  of  candidates  that 
will  compete  for  the  six  vacan¬ 
cies  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  New's- 
paper  Editors  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

They  are: 

James  G.  Bellows,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times. 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

Jack  L.  Butler,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  Spok¬ 
ane  Chronicle. 

James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa 
Tribune. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Wilbur  Elston,  Detroit 
News. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  Charlotte 
Observer. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Arizona 
Republic. 

Charles  S.  Rowe,  Freder¬ 
icksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star. 

Incumbents  who  are  standing 
for  re-election  are:  Messrs. 
Bennett,  Cleavinger,  Dickinson, 
McKnight  and  Murray. 

The  election  will  take  place 
during  the  Society’s  convention 
in  Washington,  April  13-16. 

• 

Prodiiolioii  chief 

James  Payton  has  been 
named  chief  executive  of  the 
production  department  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  with 
the  title  of  production  manager. 
Payton,  36,  assumes  responsi¬ 
bilities  held  by  W.  E.  Ketchie, 
who  resigned  after  27  years 
with  the  News.  Payton  joined 
the  News  in  1967,  wdth  a  back¬ 
ground  of  research  and  design 
work  in  the  aerospace  industry. 


• 

FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 

Gross  billings  for  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  Communications, 
Inc.,  were  $241,950,000  for  1970, 
compai’ed  with  $260,598,000  for 

1969,  according  to  preliminary 
data  released  by  the  company. 

Earnings  per  share  from  the 
advertising  portion  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  were  71<‘  in 

1970,  compared  with  $1.05  in 
1969,  based  on  income  from  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  of  $1,548,- 
000  in  1970,  compared  with  $2,- 
263,000  in  1969. 

The  company’s  CATV  sys¬ 
tems  in  California  had  operat¬ 
ing  losses  of  $408,000.  They  are 
being  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1.7 
million. 


The  CoftjMBiAN 

Vancouver,  Washington 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


BIRDS  IN  ^ 

By  <]rai;£  TomkinMm 

Four  years  ago,  several  hun¬ 
dred  starlings,  grackles,  and 
blackbirds  discovered  the  seren¬ 
ity  of  the  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  at  Milan,  Tenn.  as  a  win¬ 
ter  retreat.  Each  year  they 
brought  more  and  more  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  back  to 
the  arsenal  until  this  year  they 
numbered  between  three  and  six 
million  by  one  conservative  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  increasing  influx  of 
winged  vacationers  began  to 
strain  nerves  and  facilities  in 
the  Milan  area.  The  19  acres  of 
pine  trees  used  by  the  birds  as 
their  rooming  houses,  began  to 
sag  and  die  under  the  weight  of 
overcrowding.  Local  farmers 
were  the  worst  hit.  They  had 
tolerated  the  migrants  in  years 
past  but  this  year  they  began 
squawking  about  loss  of  crops, 
loss  of  feed  grain,  di.sease  and 
general  nuisance  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals. 

Now  it  happens  that  one  of 
those  farmers.  Bob  Parkins,  is 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
local  weekly  newspaper,  and 
what  happened  the  week  of 
February’  10-17  to  Parkins,  Mi¬ 
lan,  the  Army,  but  not  the 
birds,  probably  still  has  the 
birds  laughing  as  they  gradual¬ 
ly  head  north  for  summer  nest¬ 
ing  grounds  (and  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  Milan  visitors). 

Ideal  retreat 

The  Milan  arsenal  is  in  many’ 
respects  a  perfect  roosting  area 
for  the  birds.  It’s  oif-limits  to 
the  public,  and  it’s  serene  and 
quiet.  Perfect  for  a  good  night’s 
rest — which  is  only’  what  the 
birds  use  it  for. 

During  the  day  they  roam  as 
far  as  30  to  40  miles  away  seek¬ 
ing  food.  They’  don’t  cause  much 
damage  to  the  town  of  Milan 
itself,  but  the  farmers  find  them 
pesky. 

Parkins,  who  runs  the  Milan 
(pronounced  My-lan)  Mirror, 
circulation  3, .'500,  said  the  birds 
were  tolerated  in  years  past  but 
their  number  has  grown  to 
staggering  proportions  and  the 
damage  they  do  has  increased 
proportionately. 

Local  public  opinion,  and  a 
few  complaints  about  the  smell 
from  the  19  acre  area  the  birds 
occupy  on  the  .">0,000  acre  arsen¬ 
al,  prompted  the  Army  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  the  latter  which 
came  up  with  the  three  to  six 
million  estimate  and  Parkins 


rHE  BUSH 


thinks  the  estimate  is  conserva¬ 
tive  (who  can  count  millions  of 
birds  at  night  or  on  the  wing?). 

The  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  representative  had  been 
working  on  the  blackbird  prob¬ 
lem  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  suggested  for  Milan 
dousing  the  birds  with  two  non¬ 
toxic  detergent  type  chemicals 
while  they  roosted.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  would  remove  oil  from  the 
birds’  feathers  causing  them  to 
quickly’  freeze  to  death  (the 
weather  had  to  be  clear  and 
cold). 

To  be  Hpra>e«l 

The  birds  were,  according  to 
the  plan,  to  be  sprayed  from  the 
air  with  2,000  gallons  of  the 
chemicals.  The  plan  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  all  the  birds  just 
thin  out  the  ranks. 

To  get  public  approval  of  the 
scheme  the  arsenal  commander 
and  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  rep  consulted  with  Milan 
town  officials  and  Gibson  County 
health  officials  on  Feb.  4.  Park¬ 
ins  was  also  invited. 

.\11  present,  according  to 
Parkins,  approved  of  the  plan 
and  gave  official  endorsement. 
To  them  the  idea  sounded  good, 
but  they  didn’t  know  then  that 
the  media  were  unwittingly 
going  to  save  Milan’s  not  so  fine 
feathered  friends. 

Parkins,  who  bears  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  comedian  Jonathan 
Winters,  wrote  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  meeting,  including 
complete  details  of  the  eradica¬ 
tion  plan,  for  his  February’  10 
issue.  To  punctuate  the  story, 
he  ran  a  four-column  photo 
showing  the  birds  darkening  the 
.sky’  as  they  left  their  arsenal 
roosts. 

Now — nothing  might  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  plan  to  do 
away  with  some  of  the  birds, 
except  that  Parkins  is  also  the 
stringer  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  on  press 
day,  February  10,  he  sent  clips 
of  his  bird  freeze  story’  to  both 
papers. 

He  didn’t  see  much  special  in 
his  story,  and  only  expected  the 
dailies  to  run  a  paragraph  or 
two.  But  the  Tennessean  ran  it 
in  its  entirety  on  page  one,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  and  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  which  through  a  mixup 
didn’t  get  the  piece  for  printing 
until  a  few  days  later,  ran  it 
Monday,  February  15. 

Then  the  AP  and  UPI  got 


into  the  act.  Their  local  corre¬ 
spondents  picked  up  the  story 
and  sent  it  nationwide.  Then 
the  storm — blacker  than  six 
million  blackbirds — began  blow¬ 
ing.  Bird  lovers  every’where  got 
on  the  phone  to  the  Army. 

One  sided  report 

Unfortunately,  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  wire  service 
accounts  of  the  story  failed  to 
say  much  more  than  as  one 
headline  put  it,  “Army  to 
Freeze  3  Mil.  Blackbirds.” 

Facts  about  the  damage  the 
birds  w’ere  doing  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  threats  to  health  and  prop¬ 
erty  caused  by  the  migrante, 
were  ignored  or  missed  and  the 
Army  came  out  looking  like  the 
Adolf  Hitler  of  the  bird  world. 

Parkins  said  that  Major 
James  Lowe,  commander  of  the 
arsenal,  received  300  phone 
calls  from  bird  lovers  and  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  members  (“most¬ 
ly  from  the  North  and  North¬ 
west”)  hysterical  with  grief 
over  the  plight  of  the  birds. 

That  was  the  beppnning  of 
the  storm.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday’,  February  15  and  16, 
Milan  saw’  a  new  and  diflTerent 
kind  of  migration  —  major  tv 
netw’ork  camera  crews  and 
new’scasters  w’ere  on  the  story. 
They’  filmed  the  birds  at  night 
coming  home  and  were  up  with 
the  roosters  to  film  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  birds  for  their  day’s 
feeding.  But  even  the  sight  of 
strange  animals  w’earing  head¬ 
phones  and  carrying  strange 
contraptions  with  Mickey  Mouse 
ears,  didn’t  scare  off  the  birds. 

Parkins  commended  the  tv 
crews  for  getting  their  facts 
straight.  They  interv’iewed  the 
local  people  and  tried  to  report 
about  the  trouble  the  birds 
cause. 

ere  >>bjecliv«*” 

An  editorial  February  24  in 
the  Mirror  said,  “.  .  .  all  in  all 
we  felt  that  the  netw’ork 
new’smen  handled  their  assign¬ 
ments  in  an  objective  manner, 
and  we  appreciate  it.  They 
didn’t  seek  to  implant  hy’steria 
or  untruth  and  that’s  commend¬ 
able  these  days.” 

Parkins  had  similar  good 
w’ords  for  the  reporting  of 
George  Vecsey,  bureau  chief  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  Louis¬ 
ville. 

But  he  feels  that  the  wire 
services  were  at  fault  in  their 
reporting  and  that  the  one  sided 
impression  given  of  the  Milan 
bird  incident  served  to  sabotage 
a  project  which  was  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Not  surprisingly 
the  Army  backed  away  from  the 
plan  as  soon  as  the  flak  started. 


Bob  Parkins 


Parkins  believes  from  his  talks 
w’ith  Major  Lowe,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  probably  would  have  been 
carried  through  with  little  pub¬ 
lic  attention  if  the  w’hole  story 
had  been  told. 

Parkins  editorialized  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  “.  .  .  this  is  the  tyrpe 
of  thing  that  the  national  media 
like  to  pick  up  and  sensational¬ 
ize,  and  that  is  w’hat  leads  to 
hysteria  and  a  “don’t  kill  the 
birds  campaign.”  And,  “.  .  •  if 
the  pollution  critics  could  only 
drive  by  the  roost  and  smell  the 
odor,  they  might  condemn  the 
W’hole  arsenal.” 

He  later  told  E&P  that  people 
in  the  Milan  area  are  greatly 
disappointed  over  the  dropping 
of  the  project  and  are  consider¬ 
ing  independent  action  and 
pressure  on  Congressmen  to 
find  a  solution.  He  reported  too 
that  of  the  dozens  of  letters  he 
personally  has  received,  about 
one  third  sympathize  with  the 
birds,  the  rest  w’ant  done  with 
them. 

The  incident  of  the  Milan 
birds  of  course  draws  the  inevi- 
tible  comparison  with  Alfred 
Hitchcock’s  movie,  “.ae  Birds.” 
It  may  have  been  someone’s 
sense  of  humor,  or  a  supreme 
coincidence,  but  following  Mi¬ 
lan’s  exposure  on  national  net¬ 
w’ork  tv  news,  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  the  Tuesday  night  movie 
w’as — you  guessed  it — “The 
Birds.” 


Will  writing  prizes 

Aw’ards  for  the  best  1970  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  best  1970  column 
have  been  earned  by  Leonard 
Jackson  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript  and  Bea  Spence  of 
the  Wagoner  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
respectively.  The  cash  prizes,  by 
Oklahoma  Natural  Gas,  were 
for  the  best  of  writing  for 
which  monthly  awards  were 
given  during  the  year. 
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ANDREW  SHAPIRO  has  been 
named  sales  director  of  Metro 
Associated  Services  Inc.  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  M.  Michael  Bogen. 
Shapiro  joined  the  firm  which 
supplies  advertising  art  to  news¬ 
papers  seven  years  ago  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  Allegheny 
College  in  Meadville,  Pa.  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper. 


Attleboro,  Mass, 
dailies  combined 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 
and  the  No.  Attleboro  Chronicle 
became  the  Siin  Chronicle  on 
March  1  with  a  press  run  of 
18,500  copies. 

Guy  S.  DeVany,  president  of 
Attleboro  Sun  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration,  said  a  circulation  of 
around  18,000  is  anticipated  as 
a  result  of  the  merger.  The  Sun 
had  13,500  and  the  Chronicle 
about  5,000  in  the  evening  field. 

Under  the  new  arrangement 
the  Chronicle-Sentinel  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  of  No.  Attleboro, 
which  also  owns  the  weekly 
Franklin  Sentinel  and  a  print¬ 
ing  company,  became  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  Sun  corporation 
which  in  July  1969  came  under 
the  ownership  of  United  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  a  holding 
company,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 

DeVany  is  publisher  of  the 
Sun  Chronicle  and  Paul  A.  Rix- 
on,  publisher  of  the  Chronicle, 
is  general  manager.  For  many 
years  until  last  March  the 
Chronicle  was  owned  by  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  House 
Joseph  Martin  and  members  of 
his  family. 

Things  not  as  bad 
as  they  may  look 

From  a  news  release:  “Tuck¬ 
er  Wayne  &  Co.  reported  bil¬ 
lings  in  1970  of  $16,700,000 
compared  with  $17,600,000  in 
1969,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
total  was  still  almost  triple  the 
volume  as  recently  as  1963.” 
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AP’s  growth 
makes  foreign 
offices  move 

It’s  moving  time  for  many 
foreign  correspondents  based  in 
New  York. 

Because  the  Associated  Press 
has  plans  for  expansion,  many 
foreign  news  organizations 
which  have  occupied  offices  in 
the  AP  Building  at  50  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza  have  been  asked  to 
find  other  quarters. 

A  few  of  them  are  moving  to 
the  Daily  News  building,  220 
East  42nd  Street. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
whose  five-man  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  has  for  years  been 
cramped  for  space,  has  found 
larger  premises  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  AP  building.  Its 
neighbor,  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  which  is  reducing  its  U.S. 
staff  for  economy,  is  one  of  the 
papers  moving  to  the  Daily 
News  Building. 

Also  affected  by  the  AP’s 
plans  are:  Agence  France 
Presse,  Yomuiri  Shimbum  and 
the  Kyoda  News  Service  of 
Japan,  Le  Figaro  of  Paris,  Mes- 
saggero  of  Rome,  Springer 
Press  of  Germany  and  Ex- 
pressen  of  Stockholm. 

Some  have  found  other  offices 
in  Rockefeller  Center. 

The  only  foreign  news  orga¬ 
nization  which  demurred  about 
moving  was  Tass,  the  Russian 
agency.  It  is  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  present  quarters,  but  all 
of  its  offices  which  have  been 
scattered  through  the  building 
are  being  concentrated  on  one 
floor. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Daily 
News  building  the  London  Daily 
Express  has  moved  from  the 
25th  to  31st  floor,  because  their 
old  quarters  were  needed  by  the 
Dailv  News  for  its  expanding 
legal  department. 

The  move,  masterminded  by 
Stanley  Mays,  former  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Suffolk  Sun  who 
is  now  syndication  manager  in 
America  for  the  Beaverbrook 
daily,  was  accomplished  so 
smartly  there  was  only  a  12  and 
a  half  minute  interruption  in 
their  N.Y.-London  cable  cir¬ 
cuits. 

• 


25('‘  on  Saturday 

The  Toronto  Telegram  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  to  25  cents  from  20 
cents  effective  March  6.  Price  of 
the  Monday  to  Friday  editions 
will  remain  at  10  cents. 
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May  1  is  deadline 
for  fellowship  bid 

Julkus  Duscha,  Director  of 
the  Washington  Journalism 
Center,  has  announced  May  1, 
as  the  deadline  for  applications 
for  1971  Fall  fellowships. 

Sixteen  fellowships  for  the 
15-week  program  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  beginning  September  7,  will 
be  awarded,  eight  to  young 
journalists  who  have  had  a  min¬ 
imum  of  two  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience  and  eight  to 
young  Negroes  interested  in 
journalism.  The  fellowships  for 
Negroes,  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Foi-d  Foundation,  are 


open  to  persons  who  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  college. 

The  fellowships  provide  sti¬ 
pend  of  $2,500  to  cover  living 
expenses. 

Further  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  The  Washington 
Journalism  Center,  2401  Virgin¬ 
ia  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20037. 

• 

Buick  ad  manager 

Leon  D.  Robbins  has  been 
named  Buick’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  John  J.  Faer- 
ber,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
zone  manager  in  Milwaukee. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPRAISERS-COISSVLTAISTS  , 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  j 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654 


I  APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
1  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
i  12428,  Pan.ama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVMTIES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-C^nsultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-8357 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
i  n  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildinir 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


PAPERBACK  PUBLISHER  DESIRED 
for  anthologies,  series  of  published  col-  ! 
umns.  Box  259,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48858. 


THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  A.SSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 


j  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
‘‘the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

'  SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMEa4T 
!  134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 

i  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


I  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  : 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  j 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  B^ch, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


I  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
I  Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
I  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
306  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
‘‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BUYERS’  CONFIDENCE  has  returned, 
inquiries  are  up  400%.  Now  is  the  time 
to  either  buy  or  sell  a  publication.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


SUBURBAN  WFRKLY  in  Zone  2.  Le¬ 
gal  newspaper  for  active,  fast-growing 
town  in  metropolitan  area.  Selling  for 
$15,000.  Box  237,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group.  Operation  profitable  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Asking  price  realistic.  Wm.  F'. 
Malo,  Business  Broker,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Amherst,  NH,— 03031.  (AC  603)  673- 
1319  after  6  P.M. 


WISCONSIN  COUNTY-SEAT  WFTEK- 
LY  Gross  $130M:  profit  $50M  Price 
$120M  with  $35M  down.  Jim  Southern, 
Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY: 
$50,000  gross;  earned  $20,000 ;  $18,000 
down.  Mild  climate — attractive  locale. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


j  WELL-ESTABLISHED  New  England 
I  printing  plant,  with  finest  equipment 
north  of  Boston ;  two  weeklies,  one  52- 
year-old  tourist  paper  with  finest  repu¬ 
tation  in  New  England,  located  in 
prime  recreation  area,  in  new  building. 
Call:  A.  L.  Auclair  (603)  524-5679. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  offset 
weekly,  grossing  $48,000,  earning  $18,- 
000 :  $10,000  down  J.  A.  Snyder, 

Broker,  2234  E,  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim, 
Calif— 92806. 


WEEKLY,  grossing  $150,000-a-year,  in 
top  growing  area  1-hour  from  N.Y.C. 
Will  go  fast.  Box  287,  FMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ANNOl  .NCEMENTS 
yEWSFAPER  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEW  SPAPERS  WAyTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLAyrS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  OPPORTUNITY 
Exclusive  in  city-county  of  industrially 
expandintr  mid-East  area.  New  plant 
under  way — jobs  for  another  2,000. 
Oreenhouse  farming  makes  this  "Salad 
Bo'vl  of  East.”  Greater  development 
aheiid.  Age.  other  interests  comiKd  sale. 
Ho.x  2}l."),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEKLIES  in 
recreational  area.  Rapidly  KrowinK.  All 
otfset  e<iiiipment  except  no  newspaper 
jiress.  $20,000  down.  W.  R.  Grimes  & 
Go.,  National  Press  RIiIk..  Washinitton, 
D.C.— 2OO04. 


yt:w  srAPKRS  u  ame!) 

MK.  PU'BLISHER:  Interesteii  in  an  in- 
(liviilual  who  is  earnest  anti  protiuct- 
ronsfious  to  buy  your  newspaiier?  $2'),- 
000  to  $50,000  capital.  East  preferret!. 
Confidence  in  reply  to  Box  284,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  SUCCESSOR  as  owner/publisher 
of  your  small  daily  wishes  to  work  with 
you  now.  The  next  1  to  3  years  prior  I 
to  your  retirecnent  will  Rive  us  a 
chance  for  evaluation.  For  you,  to  con-  ■ 
firm  your  initial  lielief  that  Pm  the 
man  you  want  to  buy  your  paper  and 
carry  cn  ;  for  me,  to  be  sure  the  town 
and  I  have  stmiething  to  offer  each  ^ 
other  .  .  .  My  cretlentials :  seasonetl  i 
newspaiier  reporter/editor,  ape  33.  with  | 
both  hip-city  and  community  journal¬ 
ism  experience.  I  now  edit,  manape  a 
national  professional  publication  on 
journalism.  Married,  small  child  .  .  . 
Complete  backpround.  references  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  query:  Box  2'^0.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


1- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  l-yw. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave„  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


WEEKLY  in  Zone  1.  Will  work  with 
retiring;  publisher  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  buy.  Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE-TIME  NEWSPAPERMAN,  cur¬ 
rently  a  top  etlitor  in  another  medium, 
wants  to  return  home  to  New  England. 
Primarily  interested  in  a  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  east  of  the  Connecticut  River 
that  re<iuires  $50M-$S0M  down  but 
boundaries  mi^ht  be  stretched  a  bit. 
Box  2sS3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLBUCATlOyS  FOR  SALE 

NATIONAL  AUTO  PUBLICATION : 
should  be  in  tabloid  format :  ^rossecl 
$127,000  as  majtazine:  $15,000  full  price 
for  quick  action.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE;  .57-year-old  California 
trade  journal,  nationally  circulateil. 
memlbcr  ABC.  (irosse<l  excess  of  $150.- 
OOO  in  1970,  highest  in  history.  1971 
showinjp  substantial  increases.  Owner/ 
o|M*rator  can  maKe  $35,000  annually. 

down  payment  re<iuireil.  Balance 
can  lie  paiil  in  yearly  installments  out 
of  earniiiKi'*  Owner,  after  40  years, 
wishes  to  retire.  Reply  Box  311,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CARIBBE'AN  business  monthly-  -tabloid 
size  newspa|>er — operatinj?  at  profit;  in¬ 
ternational  advertisers  ami  subscriliers ; 
can  l>e  based  anywhere.  Must  sell  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  .XlKUit  .$.50,000  — 
cash  down.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


NKWSI’.APER  SKRVK.KS 
FEATLRES  A  VAILARLE 

RESPECTFULLY,  Il'E  .4SK  enterpris¬ 
ing  netvspapers  to  try — “S EIVSBEAT." 
Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which  • 
have  worked  wonderfully  well  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  to  first  suhscrilier  per 
area.  $2.2.3-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates.  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 

INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN  : 
riots,  stars,  reviews  of  coming  week’s 
TV— "BRIME  TIME  FLICKS.”  For 
sample:  B.H.B.,  Box  225,  Somerset,  I 
N.J.— OSS73 

WEEKLY  COLFTWN  hy  lawyer-colum-  1 
nist  for  top  <laily.  Juiey  divorce  cases 
fictionalized.  For  samples:  Box  256  Edi-  1 
tor  &  Fublisher.  i 

BOOST  CIRCULATION  —  Hypo  reader 
interest:  carry  column  about  <logs. 
Kanine  Korner,  1154  No.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood,  C:\lif.  90029. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment.  church  directory  illustrations.  , 
horoscoiie.  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  islitor  (off¬ 
set  only),  Brices  for  all  (11)  features  1 
start  at  $6.50.  haseil  lusm  circulation.  ' 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED  FEA¬ 
TURES.  P.  O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. 
.T026:!.  (404)  253-5355. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  hy  mail. 
Strong  local,  state  panel’s  regular.  In¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  your  mailed 
pajier.  Box  321,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  EyCiyEERS 

Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(F-REPAlRlNG— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

Five  (5)  UNIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY 
OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with 
,  SUBURBAN  folder  Capable  of  printing 
20  page  stan<lard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  IS, 000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
Contact  Ron  Moissinac,  (AC  201)  349- 
1  1411.  The  Reiwrtcr,  Toms  River,  N.J. 
I  — 0S753. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  BARGAIN 
3  Linos,  mat,  stereo  equipment:  Goss 
16-page  standard,  32-page  tabloid,  with 
qu;irter  folder.  Occupies  al)Out  5.000 
square  feet.  Quick  $25,000  may  include 
ilelivery.  Arthur  S.  Curtis,  SI 6  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 

Ph:  (202)  NA  8-5696. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  hy  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi>e  styles.  Flexo writers — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  with  unused  TTS 
unit,  Ludlow,  4  cabinets,  super  sur- 
facer,  etc.  Valley  Herald,  E'10I04 
Sprague  Ave.,  S|K)kane,  Wash. — 99206; 
(AC  509)  WA  4-2440. 

3  FRIDEN  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Mixlel  8201,  used  only  4  months.  Non¬ 
counting  keylxjard.  Serial  #’s  805311, 
S05310,  805307.  New  cost  per  machine 
$2,385.  Available  at  $1600  each  or  all 
three  for  $4,500.  C:ill  Area  Co<le  518- 
465-4591.  Mr.  Clemente. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELL  Ay  EOES  MACHiyERY 

SAVE  .50%  on  Factory  Demonstrator 
HAMMOND  ROUTERS.  Motlel  R-4  Ra¬ 
dial  Router  $525.00.  Model  RPM-12 
Router-Planer-Mortiser  $387.50.  CJontact 
Hiimmond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc., 
1600  Douglas  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
—49001.  Ph:  (616)  34.5-7151. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

NEED  THE  ROOM-MAKE  AN  OFFER 
Intertype  G44  4fl6338:  lnterty|)e  G42 
2:15581;  Intertype  G2  2:12752  ;  Inter¬ 
type  G2  2:12791.  Lake  Erie  Directomat 
processor  2:2664.  Slug  stripper.  Plate 
finisher.  Duplex  tubular  boring  and 
trimming  machine.  Many  galleys.  Dixon 
Evening  ’Pelegraph,  A.  V.  Lund,  Gen. 
Mgr.,  Dixon.  111.— 61021. 


FAIRCHILD  Photo-Textsetter — Model 
2000;  FAIRCHILD  Scnn-A-Co!or ;  4- 

color  separation  device.  Universal  Ptg. 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc..  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  Ph:  (201)  438-3744. 

4-UNIT  COTTRELL  22.  double  parallel, 
'4  and  4/>  folder,  coupon  attachment. 
Use<l  less  than  one  shift.  Available 
mid-summer. 

ROLL-FED  2-UNIT  22>i  x  36  Speeilam- 
co  with  Sheeter.  Will  print  2  colors 
1  side  or  1  color  on  2  sides.  Perforators 
and  Cross-Perforators.  Ideal  for  com¬ 
mercial  work  or  w»-ekly  papers. 

I  4-POCKET  SADDLE-MATIC  Stitcher- 
\  Trimmer.  1965 — Useil  less  than  1  shift. 
Serviced  by  McCain. 

!  ROYAL  ZENITH,  23  x  30.  in  excellent 
condition.  All-new  rubber  rollers. 

26  X  40  BAUM  Folder — 3  Stations 
VOLKMUTH  PRINTERS 
Box  1007,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — 56301 


COMET  LINOTYPE.  S;:264.  with  Fair- 
child  ’fTS,  electric  pot.  two  magazines, 
Morgan  County  Hemld,  McConnelsvil'.e, 
Ohio  -43756.  Ph :  (614)  962-3377. 


GAIN  LP;  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
with  jm.Sp:u-emaker  ’I'urtles.  .1.  Moore,  ! 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina.  Ohio.  | 

LINOTYPE  METAI^-First  class  in 
M:irgach  pigs.  Imperial  ’I'yiie  analysis: 
Antimony  11.96%:  Tin  4.31%;  Copper, 
none:  zinc,  none  :  Lead  balance.  Ready  | 
to  ship.  (7all  Herh  Styles,  Detroit  Post  ' 
Printing  (eoPect)  313-962-3703. 


M4ILROOM  EQlJIPMEyT 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Conveyor  Trans-  ' 

fers  .  (6) 

SIGNODE  Tyers.  Model  K.W.  ..  (4)  j 

AUTOMATIC  Bottom  Wrap  Feeilers  | 

.  (4)  ; 

CHESHIRE  Mailing  Machine  N-3000  I 
.  (1) 

All  in  good  condition  and  some  not  j 
used  at  all.  Specifications  and  Photos 
atyiilable.  Half  price  or  less.  \ 

AP  SY.STEMS.  18941  Silver  Maple  Way.  , 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. — 92705  ' 

Ray  Wiseman  (AC  714)  544-1340. 

DRASTICALLY  REDUCED 
Two  (2)  Model  227  Mueller  inserting 
machines,  both  less  than  six  months  old, 
reduced  to  $15,000  each.  Equipped  with 
main  section  feeder,  opening  station, 
insert  feeler,  electronic  counter,  reject 
mechanism  and  central  lubrication.  Top 
condition.  You  save  almost  $10,000  per 
machine.  Ciill  Joel  Leuchter,  Times 
Journ.aI,  Vineland  N.J.  (609)  691-5000. 


P.4STE-VP  SUPPLIES 


CUSTOM  PASTE-UP 
LAYOUT  OR 
GRID  SHEETS 

Regular  Or  Tabloid 
Send  Us  Y'our  Own 
Specifications 

Numlicr  Of  Columns  — 

Width  Of  Columns  — 

Space  Between  Columns  — 
Length  Of  Image  Area 
Printed  on  36-Lb. 

Or  20-Lb.  Basis 
Paper  In  Light  Blue  Ink 
We  Will  Send  Samples 
And  Price  List 

THE  LOCKWOOD  CO.  INC. 

125  No.  5th  St.  Atchison,  Ks. 

66002  Tel.  913-367-0110 
Pioneers  For  Ten  Years 
In  Serving  Newspapers 

BORDER  TAPES— SCREENS 
Famous  PARA-TONE  products  for 
Composition  Departments.  Buy  your 
tapes  for  as  low  as  424  (1  point  Border 
Tape,  650"  roll).  Send  for  descriptive 
literature  and  discount  schedule.  ((3ther 
allied  products  at  comparative  low 
prices.)  Orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
TRASCO  GRAPHICS.  7342  W.  63rd 
St..  Summit.  Ill — 60501.  (AC  312) 
458-5217. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  EQUIPMENT 
Nctv  condition;  2  to  3  years  old 
One  press  connection  with  motor:  24- 
ft.  vertical  conveyor  run ;  55-ft.  hori-  j 
zontal  (overhead)  conveyor  run:  two 
corner  units;  four  section  drives:  one 
delivery  table  with  corner  unit  head : 
one  17-ft.  belt  conveyor  with  bundle 
I  turner  and  safety-end  enclosure  with 
I  motor:  one  17-ft.  belt  conveyor:  two 
'  expendable  gravity  truck  loaders.  Will 
sell  all,  or  part,  at  bargain  prices.  Call 
,  J.  L.  Youngblood.  (AC  609)  34,5-1111. 


PERFOR.4TOR  T.4PE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 

FOR  SALE,  AT  LOW  PRICE:  10 
units  of  Unitubular  Press  with  2  fold¬ 
ers,  four  color  units,  3  of  which  are 
reversible,  permitting  perfect  register 
for  multi-color  printing.  Most  units  are 
new;  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Record.  Wooster,  Ohio — 44691. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Two  Unit  Webendorfer  (ATF)  Perfcc- 
tor  Offset  Newspaper  Press,  roll  to 
folder  at  12. 600  per  hour.  Roll  width 
up  to  36".  Cut  off  22%".  2  roll  stands, 
plate  jig.  AC  electrical  equipment. 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
201-438-3744 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDlTOmAir 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 


12  Units 
23,^,"  CutofT 
2  Double  Folders 
Skip  Slitters 
Unit  Drive 


5  Half  Decks 
90®  Stagger 
Balloon  Formers 
Compression 
Lockup 
Goss  R.T.P. 


Can  be  st’lit  to  suit 
individual  needs 


Available  Now! 

Call  —  Write  —  Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  CherrY  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816  221-9060) 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS.  2  units 
and  folder.  Excellent  condition — skidded 
and  ready  to  ship.  Hall  Press,  Box  H. 
Brewster,  N.Y.— lO.'iOO.  Ph:  (914)  279- 
6312. 


E.XPANDING  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY, 
progressive,  in  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
needs  a  business  manager  with  proven 
publishing  ability.  Creative,  modern 
management  called  for.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write:  D.  J.  Roche, 
Western  Catholic  Reporter,  11645  Jas- 
|ier  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  l 

Absentee  publisher  seeks  professional  to  i 
operate  small,  successful  daily  news-  I 
l>aper.  Must  know  all  phases ;  strong  ' 
sales  background  preferred.  Salary  l 

percentage  of  sales  and  profit.  If  in- 
terestcd  in  investing  in  paper  as  well 
as  running  it.  that  will  be  consid- 
ere<l.  East  Coast.  Box  340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  major  j 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Up  to  $35,000.  J^nd  resume  to  ' 
Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

MANAGER  ' 

METROPOLITAN  M-E-S 
Excellent  salary.  Send  resume  in  con-  | 
fidence  to  A.  Dean  Campbell,  Kansas  \ 
City  Star.  1701  McGee,  Kansas  City,  ' 
Mo.— 64108. 


LESS  THAN  2  YEARS  OLD  ; 
ONE  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
PRESS  COMPLETE  WITH.— 

1 — Folder,  half  and  quarter  fold  and 
double  parallel 
4--Perfecting  units 

1 — .50HP  motor  with  variable  speed 
drive 

3— .tO-inch  roll  stands 

1 —  Flying  imprinter 

2 —  Water  level  systems 
1 — Cross  perforator 

1— Compressor  (Sheeter — optional) 

Immediate  Delivery  ! 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  I 

EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  30M  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  definitely  PROMOTION-MINDED. 
Send  resume,  wage  desired  to  Box  298, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
setting  up  saturation  W(>ekly  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Top  company  willing  to 
pay  top  dollar  plus  incentive.  Please 
include  full  details  first  letter.  Zone  2. 
Box  339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  newspaper.  Write  or  ’phone  The 
Bellevue  Gazette.  Bellevue.  Ohio — 44811. 
(419)  483-4190. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GROWING  DAILY  IN  ZONE  8  has 
opening  for  enthusiastic  ad  salesman, 
j  minimum  2  years  experience.  Thriving 
university  community  close  to  moun- 
tains.  Good  schools,  climate,  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Used  GOSS  SURURBAN  PRESS  UNITS 
4  units,  with  or  without  folder.  Must 
have  sidelay  and  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  controls.  Please  contact  John  Staf¬ 
ford,  Printo.  Inc.,  109  N.  Lafayette 
St.,  Greenville,  Mich. — 48838.  Ph:  (616) 
754-3673 


HELP  WANTED 

~^^^^^^^ACADEI^^ 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  masters’  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August 
1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 
consideration  will  be  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  (Graduate  School,  j 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  XTniversity,  Denton,  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fellowships  open  for 
writers  in  university’s  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  teaching  and  laboratory  reporting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journal¬ 
ism  with  experience  on  scientific-tech- 
nical-trade-specialty  type  publication. 
Qualified  to  teach  courses  such  as  In¬ 
dustrial-Business  Publications.  Mechan¬ 
ics  of  Publishing,  Contemporary  Tech¬ 
nical  Journalism  and/or  Technical  Re¬ 
porting.  Nine-month  appointment  (Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  June  15).  Salary:  $10- 
12,000.  Master’s  degree  preferred. 
Write:  Fred  Zwahlen.  Chairman.  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Oregon  State 
University,  Corvallis.  Oregon.  97331. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  AD  REP 
for  weekly  newspaper,  southern  New 
England  (man  or  woman).  Excellent 
salary  and  commission  arrangement, 
benefits.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  IN  A  DEAD-END  JOB? 

1  If  you’re  good  in  advertising  sales, 
j  really  good,  but  aren’t  being  recognized, 
you  could  be  the  one  we've  been  hunt- 
‘  ing  for.  Three  years  ago  we  were  one 
j  paper;  today,  nine;  tomorrow,  ??? 

1  Chances  for  advancement  and  rec^- 
nition  is  great  for  self-starters  with 
strong  ideas.  Salary  open.  If  that  isn’t 
you.  skip  to  next  ad.  Otherwise,  send 
brief  resume.  Zone  2.  Box  360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  display 
salesman  seeking  growth  opportunity ; 
33,500  circulation  daily — one  of  seven 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  County- 
seat  community  57,000  on  ocean  65 
miles  north  Los  Angeles,  35  miles  south 
Santa  Barbara.  Outstanding  schools, 
recreation,  climate.  Send  confidential 
inquiry  to  Gene  L.  Norman,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Ventura  County  Star- 
Free  Press,  P.O.  Box  171,  Ventura, 
Calif — 93001. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  I 

Leading  advertising  service  com-  1 
pany  seeks  aggressive  junior  i 
sales  representative;  3  to  5  9 
years’  newspaper  retail  sales  ex-  I 
perience  desired;  should  also  i 

Bhave  some  knowledge  of  media  = 
research  and  merchandising/  I 
g  promotion  activities  at  manu-  1 
I  facturers  level.  Send  resume  I 
i  showing  education,  experience,  g 
g  and  salary  history  to  Box  303,  m 
g  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

iraffliinmiiiiMniiiiiiiMiiin^ 
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SUPER  SALESMAN  who’s  sure  he  (or 
she)  knows  more  than  the  boss,  to  run 
own  aggressive  sales  department  Mid¬ 
west  daily,  two  shoppers.  Box  281,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  ex¬ 
panding  community  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  in  metro  area.  Outstanding 
growth  oi)portunity  for  experienced  ad 
salesman.  Call  or  write:  Hanes  Byer- 
ly,  Byerly  Publications,  Suite  1027 
5  Main  Plaza  East,  Norfolk,  Va. — 
23510.  Ph:  (703)  622-5795. 


EDITORIAL 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  Sunday.  Layout  and 
makeup  experience  needed.  Box  264,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  onployers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
—98310. 


How  Good 
Are  You? 

We’re  looking  for  a  reader-oriented  ed¬ 
itor  who  either  has  or  seeks  admin¬ 
istrative  experience,  is  interested  in  en¬ 
terprise  journalism  and  has  the  ideas 
that  justify  a  high  salary. 

We’re  a  major  morning  metro  with 
unusual  opportunity  for  rapid  progress 
for  the  right  man  or  woman.  If  you’re 
interested,  we’d  like  to  see  your  resu¬ 
me,  your  candid  evaluation  of  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  a  statement 
of  your  ambitions  and  your  three  best 
ideas  for  making  a  newspaper  more 
relevant  to  its  readers. 

Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


(Order  Blank 

Name- - 

1  Address— - - - 

1  Qly, — _ _ 

I  State - Zip  Code. 

I  Authorized  by  - 

M  Classification  _ 

J  Copy  _ _ 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally  m 

I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  M 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


A  DlllllllillllllllllllinillillllllllllllllllllUillllM  ^ 

I  HEALTH  I 

I  WRITER  I 

g  Put  your  interviewing  and  g 

g  writing  skills  to  work  in  a  g 
g  challenging  professional  at-  g 
g  mosphere  writing  articles  of  g 
g  value  to  the  nation’s  first-line  g 
=  doctors.  Must  have  magazine  g 
g  experience  in  medical,  health  g 
^  care  systems,  pharmaceutical,  = 
g  hospital  or  related  subjects,  g 
g  Familiarity  with  current  trends  g 
g  in  primary  medical  care  is  a  g 
g  definite  asset.  Write  Bernard  g 
=  Weiss  or  Richard  Graber;  g 

I  PATIENT  CARE  MAGAZINE  | 

=  16S  W.  Putnam  Avenue  g 

g  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830  g 


ZONE  .3  P.M.  in  pleasant.  RrowinK  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  40,000  nee<is  (1)  briKht 
yountr  person  with  reportinif,  some  desk 
experience:  (2)  reporter,  exi>erience<l  or 
J-grad.  Offset,  new  mo<lern  plant.  Good 
pay,  fringes.  Box  2.")0,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTEfft  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
some  experience  for  opening  on  20,000 
daily  in  uniciue  city.  Zone  8.  Box  278, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  sports  erlitor  Central  Penna. 
daily;  college  town.  Box  302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  3.000  circulation  award¬ 
winning  weekly  serving  Huilson  Valley 
N.Y.  area.  P'orward  resume  to:  Mill- 
hrook  Round  Table.  Millbrook,  N.Y. — 
12.74.'). 


NIGHT  DE.'^KMAN  -Copy  editor  to 
work  with  aggressive  staff  in  fast-paced 
operation  with  a  growing  newspaper. 
Write  Dick  Merelo,  Managing  ^itor. 
The  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. — 
07801;  or  call  (201)  366-3000. 

COPY  EDITOR.S 

The  Miami  News  wants  to  build  a  toiv 
notch  copy  desk  team.  If  you  have  a 
year  or  two  of  experience — like  to  give 
readers  clear,  complete  stories,  and  can 
write  accurate  headlines — we're  inter- 
este<I  in  you.  Send  complete  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Jack  Cort, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Box  615, 
Miami,  Florida— 33152. 

REPORTER  needed  for  weekly  news- 
pa|)er  of  5,000  circulation.  Send  resume 
to  Franklin  County  Times,  Rocky 
Mount.  Va. — 24151. 


A  I»t  of  Good  Living  in 
the  Miildle  of  the  U.S. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Lively,  jrmwinjr  6»day  daily  lookinc  for 
younjr  T>erson  with  enough  people-man¬ 
agement  savvy  and  local  news  aware¬ 
ness  to  manage  top  level  staff  of  13  and 
produce  high  quality  paper  in  25,000 
class.  Photo-consciousness,  detail  han¬ 
dling,  governmental  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  character  and  desire  to  grow 
with  growing  organization  -all  imix»rt- 
ant.  References.  Excellent  fringes  in¬ 
clude  retirement  plan  ;  $20,000  or  more 
Life:  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  with  major 
me<lical.  New  building  with  older  let¬ 
terpress  equipment  looking  toward 
ch.ange.  Not  for  a  l»eginner.  $10,000  up. 

WRITE  IN  DETAIL 
BOX  333.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


flTY  EDITOR  for  35,000  a.m.  daily  in 
Chart  Area  3.  N<^  someone  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  city  staff  and  with  flair 
for  makeup  of  bright  local  pages.  Box 
332.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN*S  EDITOR  for  offset  p.m. 
heavily  oriente<l  to  local  coverage,  su- 
l>erior  color  and  outstanding  makeup. 
The  Palm  Beach  Times,  West  Palm 
Beac'h,  Florida — 33402. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S  most  cre¬ 
ative  daily  newspaper  nee<ls  help.  We 
believe  in  digging  into  the  important 
things,  and  in  illuminating  the  human 
condition.  We  believe  in  crusading. 
We’re  gcxal  but  we  want  to  get  let¬ 
ter.  So  we  nee<l ; 

1.  AN  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  RE¬ 
PORTER  to  write  news  and  bright  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily  fjimily  i>ages  .and  a 
weekly  feature  magazine.  Makeup  abil¬ 
ity  optional. 

2.  AN  EXPERIENCtT)  GENERAL 
ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  who  should 

fast,  an  investigator  an<l  a  goo<I 
writer.  Desk  exi»erience  optional. 

S€*nd  resume,  clips,  to:  Managing  E<l- 
itor.  Reconl-Searchlight,  P.O.  Box  2397, 
Redding,  Calif.  96001. 

EDITOR-AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
w<*ekly  newspai^er  in  Southern  N.J. 
Send  resume  t«»  Box  33H,  Editor  &  PuIh 
lisher. 


BERMUDA 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotypes, 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia;  semi-weekly:  days.  Excellent 
benefits.  Write  Box  235,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  >4ivinK  backirround  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  exi)erience;  old, 
established  6-i)erson  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion.  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $193 
— 37'/()  hours  -pension — 8  holidays — lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W. 
H.  Cross.  Pottstown  Mercury.  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph :  (214)  323-3000. 


KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key-  I 
board  Operator  capable  operating  and  i 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick  ! 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact  | 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan,  j 
Alaska — 99901.  | 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  (^rations.  Send  re- 
sum4  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Bo.x  152,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION 

k^wSeme^ 

PERSONNEL 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 


General  Managers  . $30-50,000 

Production  Managers .  15-28,000 

Cold  Tyi»e  Engineers .  12-17,000 

Com|K>sing  Rwm  Foremen  ..  12-15,000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-15,000 

Pnxluction  Mgmt.  Trainees  . .  S-10,000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 


GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


Tin-  HERMVDA  SEWS  Bl'REAU 
has  created  izvo  vezv  posts 
in  its  office  on  Front  St., 
IIAMILTOX: 

ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR.  Will  serve  as 
Deputy  News  Bureau  Manager  and  be 
res|K>nsibIe  for  editing  copy  as  well  as 
making  photo  and  text  assignments. 
Must  l»e  reliable,  industrious  journalist 
with  several  years  experience  as  writer- 
e<litor.  Managerial  and  college  training 
preferroil.  Tax-free  income  will  com- 
menee  at  $0,792  and  rise  to  $11,712. 
SPORTS  AND  FEATTJRE  WRITER. 
Accurate  reix)rter  to  write  golf,  sail¬ 
ing  and  fishing  features  as  well  as 
general  travel  features — for  American, 
Canadian  and  British  markets.  Tax- 
free  income  will  commence  at  $7,200 
and  rise  to  $s,352. 

Please  send  detnilo<l  letter  and  at  least 
one  clip  via  first-class  airmail  (15#  i>er 
half  oz. )  to  Bermuda  News  Bureau 
Manager,  Post  Office  Box  465,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda. 

PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group  expanding  eilitorial  sLaff. 
Nee«ls  e«litors  and  r<‘i>orters.  Enjoy  ed¬ 
itorial  fi*(‘e<lom  while  working  with  a 
young,  growing  organization.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  J.  R. 
Fixeman,  (Jreenstreet  News  Co.,  41 
Ivehman  Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Positions  w’ith  a  future  will  l>e  avail¬ 
able  soon  cn  a  large  metropolitan  daily 
in  Zone  1  We  are  looking  for  young, 
intelligent  editors  who  are  capable  of 
sharp  e<liting  and  accurate,  lively  heads. 
.\pplicants  should  be  concerne<I  with 
makeup  and  layout.  OkxI  pay  and  lil>- 
eral  I>enefits.  Box  308,  Rliu>r  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  Dream  job  for 
imaginative  pro.  Send  letter,  3  non-  j 
returnable  samples.  Monevsworth,  110  j 
W.  40  St.,  N.Y.C.  I 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  WHO  I 

CAN  DOUBLE  AS  COPYWRITER  | 

!  You  are  an  ex|)erience<l  house  organ  ed- 
I  itor.  But  you  want  to  expand  your 
j  writing  skills  in  the  area  of  advertis- 
!  ing  agency  copy.  We  offer  the  right 
guy  or  gal  this  opportunity-  O^ir  agen¬ 
cy  is  moving  ahead  at  a  continuing 
brisk  pace.  Here’s  your  chance  to  move 
ahead  with  us.  Write  fully  in  confi¬ 
dence  stating  initial  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

WANTED:  Exiierienced.  soIh't  Linoty|)e 
oiierator  for  affvertisinji  machine.  Cen¬ 
tral  Penna.  daily.  Good  wapres  and  l^en- 
efits.  Oi>en  shop.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3.35.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotyi)es  and 
I  2  Elektrons ;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  qu.ali- 
1  fied  iM'rson.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
j  478,  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  BEST  OF  I 

.SOUTHERN  CALIIXIRNIA  , 

ttreative  photographer  w.anted  by  22,000 
circulation  eveninpr  daily  in  one  of 
Southern  California’s  finest  livinR 
areas.  Non-metropolitan  community  in 
rollinK  hills  close  to  ocean.  Newspaper 
has  a  handsome  new  building,  modern 
offset  equipment  and  a  reputation  for  j 
top  quality  reproduction.  Group  me<li-  j 
cal  and  life  insurance,  profit-sharinK 
plan.  Send  full  information  on  back- 
cround  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  I 
330,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS  \ 

OFF’SET  PREISSMEN,  experienced  on  i 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar,  j 
Hiirh  wafres— many  frinKe  l)enefits.  j 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-Krowinp:  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mfrr.,  Allied 
Pttr.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J.— 07631. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Url)- 
anite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per- 
manent.  References.  John  Gibson  (601)  I 
33.7-1155,  Greenville,  Miss.  \ 


\  PRBISSMAN,  ex|>erience<l.  for  4-Unit  ' 
;  Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset.  Quality-  I 
conscious  and  hard-working;  great  fu-  I 
I  ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat- 
I  ing  background  and  salary  desired  to 
The  Freehold  Transcript,  Box  110, 
Freehold,  N.J. — 0772S,  att’n :  Mr.  Ber- 
nardini. 


PRINTERS  ' 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FXIREMAN  I 

Must  have  experience  in  cold-type;  pref-  | 
j  erably  some  knowledge  of  computerize<i 
typesetting.  Rapidly-growing  evening 
pai)er  in  Connecticut.  Apply  Box  334. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  $300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  fringes  for  Composing 
]  Room  Foreman  acquainted  with  cold 
i  type  computerize*!  operation  (ITU),  who 
has  the  fortitude  to  get  the  job  done. 

;  Seven-day,  evening  and  Sunday,  l*K:ated 
!  east  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume  con- 
I  taining  record  of  past  performance  and 
I  availability  date  to  Box  311,  Editor  & 
;  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher; 

MONROE  EVENING  "HMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe.  Wise — 53566 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

DIREKTTOR  of  Information  Services  to 
handle  publicity  and  publications  at 
small,  co-educational,  senior  liberal  arts 
college.  Effective  July  1,  1971.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
James  L.  Barrett.  Averett  College.  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va. — 24541. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Age  45.  20  years’  experience  in  news, 
a(lvertising,  circulation,  production, 
personnel,  labor  relations,  budgeting, 
purchasing;  11  years’  at  management 
level;  6  in  offset. 

Honor  J-Grad,  seminars  at  API,  ANPA 
labor  relations,  management  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  Married,  children. 

Presently  business  manager  25-60M 
daily.  Desire  management  opening  by 
July  1.  Complete  resume,  including  top 
references.  Box  273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED 
PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS  NEW  CHALLENGES 
Dynamic  young  publishing  executive 
presently  running  successful  publishing 
company  with  heavy  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  (circulation/advertising  sales, 
administration,  finance,  planning).  Op¬ 
portunity  a  prime  consideration.  Will 
relocate.  Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE 

desires  to  rel*)cate.  Has  bright  future 
with  respected,  nationally-known  corp¬ 
oration,  but  would  prefer  new  career  in 
newspaper  management.  Ten  years’  ex- 
,  perience  in  customer  public  relations 
I  and  sales  administration.  Confidences 
respected. 

BOX  307,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


!  PRODUCTION  MANAGBHl  of  cold-off- 
set  central  plant  printin^r  two  dailies 
I  and  commercial  work  se^s  challenge. 
Hours,  money,  location  not  nearly  as 
imiwrtant  as  opportunity.  W.  A  CJooper, 
Box  1024,  State  College,  Pa.— 16801. 
(814)  237-0140. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relocate.  10  years’  experience  on  30M 
daily.  College  graduate.  Prefer  Zone 
5.  7,  or  8.  Box  261,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  QUALIFIED  CM  would 
like  to  relocate.  Excellent  record  and 
1  brat  of  references.  Box  329,  E<litor  & 
'  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


URCVLATIOIS 

SALES  DEVELOPMENT  and  mass 
saturation  delivery  orRanization  avail¬ 
able  on  contract  basis.  Zone  2.  Box 
3.16,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATOR.  39,  with  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  desires  relocation 
Zones  3.  4,  or  5.  Box  328,  iklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  re¬ 
location  Zone  S  or  7.  Exiierienced  in 
city  and  state.  l)oys  and  adults.  Inter¬ 
est^  in  District  or  Division.  Age  29, 
married.  Box  331,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

NEED  A  SOLID 
LINAGE  BUILDER? 

Increase  reprular  accounts — develop  new 
ones — plus  newspaper  promotions.  Box 
2.->3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  ixwition 
with  daily  newspai)er  in  competitive 
market  desired  by  top  representative  of 
larRe  daily.  20  years’  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  advertisinR  includes  manaRerial 
positions  with  weekly  newspapers.  Will 
relocate.  Box  318.  iklitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALES,  cl.assifie<l/dis- 
|)lay:  15  years’  all  ’round  publications 
experience.  Last  year’s  billinRs:  $90.- 
000.  Washington  State  preferre<l.  Box 
309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1.5  YEARS’  RETAIL- -daily  and  weekly 
exiierience.  Tenacious,  creative,  recep¬ 
tive.  Western  offset  preferred.  Box  324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Small  daily  or  weekly  in  Southwest. 
Productive,  <le|)endable  pro  with  strong, 
broad  experience  as  writer  and  editor. 
Capable  of  directing  the  work  or  doing 
it  himself.  Can  cover  and  write  the 
story,  e<lit  and  head-up  the  copy,  lay 
Dut  and  make  up  the  page,  write  the 
column  and  the  editorial,  direct  the 
staff,  and  make  it  all  look  easy.  Box  I 
203,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  (BA)  GRADUATE,  fe-  i 
male,  22,  seeks  newspaper  job  starting  ! 
in  June;  will  also  consider  PR.  Prefer 
Zones  1,  2,  5,  9.  Box  279,  Exiitor  &  ! 
Publisher.  ' 


LIBRARIAN^ — B.S.  Memphis  State  Uni- 
I  versity — M.S.  in  Library  science  Uni- 
i  versity  of  Illinois — 2  years’  cataloging 
j  exi)erience.  Seeks  work  with  news  agen¬ 
cy.  I.  C.  Teas,  580  Cadraca  Dr.,  #5, 
Memphis.  Tenn — 38122. 


TOP  FEIDERAL  GOVERNMENT  offi¬ 
cial.  young,  dynamic,  about  35,  with 
extensive  experience  working  with 
'  young  people  and  with  the  disadvant¬ 
aged,  interestecl  in  challenging  editor¬ 
ship.  Broad  background  in  journalism, 
in  foreign  affairs  and  in  Wall  Street. 

1  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily,  24,  can 
handle  general  assignment ;  seeks  job  in 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 
'  Box  224,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR.  .32,  six 
years’  ex|)erience,  desires  employment 
on  small-to-mcdium  paper  in  northwest. 
Box  317,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

BOGGEn>  DOWN  Wl’TH  DESK  WORK, 
this  editor  wants  to  write  si>orts  only; 
experience  runs  gamut  from  schoolboy 
to  professional.  Age  24,  eager  and  will¬ 
ing  to  take  orders.  Prefer  Zone  1.  i 
Box  310,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ; 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  20  years’  on 
dailies — ^big,  small — seeks  job  as  wire, 
copy  e<litor,  reporter.  Background  in¬ 
cludes:  wire,  layout,  makeup,  photo¬ 
editing.  technical  editing.  USMC  com¬ 
bat  correspondent,  WW  II,  Korea.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  winner,  AP  enterprise  1970. 
Bill  Nelson,  205--  69th  St.,  Niagara 
E'alls,  N.Y.— 14304. 


FREE-LANCE 

HOW  MANY  CANADIANS  are  in  your 
circulation  area.  Do  you  help  them  stay 
in  touch  with  I’affaires  Canada?  You 
can.  17-year-veteran,  7-lOOM  dailies, 
weekly  in  U.S.,  moving  to  Ottawa.  Will 
stringer  on  Parliament  Hill.  Box  316, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 

Linotype  Operations  Moving  Europe 
5  LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS  seeking 
jjermanent  positions,  together  or  singly, 
approximate  25  years’  experience  each 
in  all  Linotype  models  including  Elek- 
tron  and  tape  operation.  Will  relocate 
for  right  position.  Please  state  offer. 
Box  289,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


PRBSSMAN-STEREOTYPER,  28.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work ;  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman;  e-xperienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
presses.  Background  experience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade.  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  S23-2945  ;  or  write 

Bo.x  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


LE'r  THLS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteecl  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E'OREIMAN,  experience<l,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  .-Vvailablc  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  re<iuest.  Box  213,  Exiitor  & 
j  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EURBMAN— 
Newspaiier  or  publications:  ’ITS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I?). 
Box  154,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODLCTION 


EDITORIAL 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of  | 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience  j 
suburban  N.Y.  daily:  features,  general,  i 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi-  j 
tor.  public  speaking.  Box  217,  Eklitor  i 
&  Publisher.  j 

MAN.  24.  wants  reporting,  writing  , 
spot.  Political  Science  M.A.,  journalism  | 
minor.  Small  town  radio  and  newspaper 
experience.  Prefer  small  daily.  No  mili¬ 
tary  commitment.  Box  226,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  I 


TALENT.  INDUS’TRY,  EXPERIER^CE 
Available  June  (flexible)  for  right  post: 
editor/writer  in  news  or  sports.  If  you 
need  a  quality,  all-phase  pro.  I’m  your 
man.  Box  241,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  3 
years’  mixed  experience  with  top  col¬ 
legiate  daily.  Can  handle  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting,  wire.  22,  single.  B.S.  Journalism. 
Resume  available  All  zones.  Box  244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  CLIMA’TE  muggier  than 
Central  Park.  Want  Area  8  job  July  1. 
Decade  on  small  and  large  dailies.  Re¬ 
porting,  heads,  editing,  makeup.  Box 
249,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  35,  past  5  years’  as 
associate  editor  ;n  trade  books.  Longs 
to  return  to  first  love:  wire/copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Marrie<l ;  family;  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Will  relocate.  Box  304,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
40,  with  editing,  reporting,  layout, 
make-up  experience,  offers  enthusiasm 
and  professionalism  to  your  local  sports 
coverage.  College  grad.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  301,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  EDITOR,  30,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  book  editor,  music 
and  drama  critic  with  metro  daily  and 
Sunday.  Top  award.  Box  297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MADRID,  SPAIN  JOB  by  June  1— 
woman.  36;  radio,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine.  public  relations  background.  Box 
296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDEST  WORK  ANYWHERE  in 
nation — 15,000  or  less  daily — wanted  by 
former  ^11  System  executive,  33. 
Working  on  M. A. /Journalism.  Ready 
August  30.  Box  282,  Eklitor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


POLISHED  WRITER-EDITOR,  strong  | 
on  geopolitics,  history,  ecology,  seeks  1 
conservative  e<litorial-writing  or  (im¬ 
partially)  correspondent,  academic  or 
column  spot  rewarding  sharp,  hard 
work.  Will  travel.  S|>anish,  E'rench.  Box 
319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN  ! 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST  ] 

For  valid  personal  reasons,  which  do  , 
not  include  money,  will  consider  a  | 
move  after  12  years  producing  daily 
major  league  column.  Am  interested 
only  in  metropolitan  daily  concerned 
with  proven,  outstanding  talent.  Age 
44.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea- 
sone<l,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  siK>t.  Box  48,  Eklitor  &  Pul> 
lisher.  ' 

HAVE  A  VACANCY?  ! 

Skilleil  coiiyreaders,  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  have  registere<l  with  us,  seek¬ 
ing  more  challenging  jobs.  Inquiries 
we'comeil.  no  obligation.  Journalism  ' 
Talent  Bank.  P.O.  Box  788.  Bremer¬ 
ton.  Wash.— 98310. 


YOUNG  SLOT  MAN  seeks  move  to 
Southwest  p.m.  desk  job.  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  June  1  move.  Box  325, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CORREISPONDENT,  currently  in  E3u- 
rope  for  major  news  organizations. 
Honors  grad  Columbia  J-^hool,  F\j1- 
bright  Scholar,  4  languages.  wi<lely 
publishe<l  in  U.S.  magazines,  5  years’ 
experience,  seeks  demanding  writing  or 
ecliting  position.  Box  313,  Exiitor  & 
Publisher. 


READER  INTEREST  ASSURED 
Features,  columnist,  fine  arts  reviews, 
in-depth  interviews,  editorials;  camera 
pro.  Middle  road  politics;  unending  in¬ 
terests:  energetic ;  relocatable.  Sober. 
Housebroken.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORT’S  WRITER-EDITOR  on  suburb¬ 
an  newspaper  having  troubles.  Elxperi- 
ence<l  covering  everything  from  Little 
Leagues  to  the  pros ;  strong  on  layout, 
makeup,  columns.  J-Grad.  veteran,  36. 
Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER/EDITOR 
highly  qualified.  TV,  movies,  theater. 
Family  man.  Box  121,  Exiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EIXPERIEINCED,  who  exercises  ingenu¬ 
ity  on  routine  assignments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo-conscious  daily.  Developes 
own  ideas  for  photo  features.  Box  258, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  MANAGE  A  NEWSPAPER 
that  (1)  often  uses  pictures  larger  than 
three  columns?  (2)  considers  a  picture 
a  complement  to  a  story,  not  just  an 
illustration  for  the  story?  (3)  believes 
“Art”  is  applicable  to  the  type  of  pic¬ 
tures  you  want?  (4)  hires  people  who 
admit  they  have  something  to  learn? 
(5)  is  looking  for  a  photographer?  If 
so,  my  name  is  Pete  Hess,  140  Folsom 
Dr.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45405,  513-274-1369, 
and  I  am  looking  for  a  job.  I  am 
willing  to  move  anywhere.  If  you  want 
a  shuffling  mug-shotter  forget  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  semi-retired:  14 
years’  with  picture  syndicate:  20  years’ 
in  PR.  Age  59 ;  good  health.  Box  306, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  PROCESSES 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Planning  to  convert  your  newspaper  to 
cold-type?  I  can  save  you  thousands  of 
$$ — give  toiwiuality  operation.  Send  for 
my  resume  package.  Box  322,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  WANTED 
by  man,  30,  holding  management  PR 
job,  one  of  nation’s  most  famous  com¬ 
panies.  Two  Columbia  degrees.  Major 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Like  PR, 
but  not  for  large  corporation.  Want 
academic  environment.  Box  251,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 
27,  seeks  PR  spot  in  Region  5.  4’5 
years’  government  exi)erience.  Family. 
Presently  employe<l.  Box  326,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Books  on  hand 

Two  books  recently  received 
treat  the  500  years  since 
Johann  Gutenberg  developed 
movable  type  in  completely  diff¬ 
erent  but  equally  fascinating 
fashion. 

Warren  Chappell,  who  is  a 
noted  illustrator,  typographer 
and  type  designer,  has  written 
“A  Short  History  of  the  Printed 
Word,”  A  New  York  Times 
Book  in  a  limited  edition  (Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf).  Mr.  Chappell 
treats  the  development  of  type 
and  the  printed  word  as  “a  book 
about  art,  rather  than  an  art 
book.” 

“Experience  has  convince'! 
me  that  calligraphy  and  print¬ 
ing  have  satisfied  some  of  the 
deepest  human  needs,  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  esthetically,”  the  au¬ 
thor  w’rites.  “A  page  of  printed 
type  is  one  of  the  most  abstract 


at  Thirty 


two  world  wars  and  a  cold  war, 
and  the  tragic  episodes  where 
freedom  has  disappeared  under 
authoritarian  governments  in 
Euroi)e,  Asia  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

Mr.  Hohenberg  brings  us  up 
to  the  present  decade  with  the 
observation  that  the  free  press 
is  on  trial,  that  there  is  wdde- 
spreatl  public  dissatisfaction 
with  representative  government 
and  the  imperfections  of  the 
system  of  free  discussion  and 
free  press  upon  which  its  value 
ultimately  depends. 

The  author  observes  that  “it 
is  a  narrow  question  whether 
people  have  lost  more  faith  in 
the  credibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  the  press.”  He  adds 
that  “neither  the  elite  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  governments  nor  the 


paladins  of  the  press  can  shrug 
off  public  dissatisfaction  by 
pleading  that  the  job  is  difficult 
and  perhaps  even  impossible  to 
do  to  everybody’s  satisfaction.” 

Mr.  Hohenberg  concludes  his 
.■)00-page  book  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “the  revitalizing  of  the 
press  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
priority  for  the  cause  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government  and  the 
health  of  democratic  societies.” 

The  last  four  pages  are  given 
to  “proposals  worth  consider¬ 
ing:”  The  Press  Council  of 
Grievance  Committee  idea;  a 
staff  ombudsman;  employe  rep¬ 
resentation  on  editorial  boards; 
broadened  public  participation. 
All  of  w'hich  may  be  worth  an¬ 
other  book. 

*  4:  ♦ 

And  in  between  these  books  is 
another  one,  a  personalized  his¬ 
tory  of  a  small  but  important 
segment  of  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing  and  a  free  press.  It  is  “My 
Life  and  The  Times”  by  Turner 
Catledge  (Harper  &  Row, 
$10.00). 

It  is  the  saga  of  Tuner 
Catledge  as  only  he  could  tell 


it.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
him  in  a  story-telling  session 
can  read  the  book  wnth  a  mental 
image  of  the  author  reciting 
some  of  the  more  familiar  anec¬ 
dotes.  They  all  bear  the  exclu¬ 
sive  hallmark  of  the  Catledge 
charm  and  wit. 

It  is  also  a  personalized  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  40  years  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  reporter 
who  rose  to  be  the  top  news 
executive.  It  is  his  version  of 
the  fight  between  the  Times’ 
front  office  and  the  independent 
Washington  bureau,  also  the 
Sunday  departn^nt.  He  also 
tells  of  the  trying  days  when 
Times  staffers  were  accused  of 
Communist  affiliation  during 
the  McCarthy  era  and  the  Her¬ 
bert  Matthews  “Castro  ep¬ 
isode.” 

Unlike  most  newspapermen 
who  have  written  their  autobio¬ 
graphies,  Turner  Catledge  has 
written  a  book  that  is  not  only 
fascinating  to  his  fellow  jour¬ 
nalists  but  is  also  interesting 
and  enjoyable  reading  for  the 
layman. 


pieces  of  communication  I  can 
imagine.  Symbols  of  most  an¬ 
cient  origin  can  be  put  together 
in  ways  that  stimulate  the  eye, 
through  pattern,  and  the  mind, 
through  thought.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  believe  that  the  area  of 
communication  which  is  now 
served  by  printing  can  never  be 
entirely  usurped  by  any  other 
means.” 

Writing  and  printing  are  a 
special  means  of  communication 
and  this  book  will  interest  all 
those  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
author  as  he  qnotes  Horace: 
Littera  scripta  manet — the 
written  word  remains. 

«  «  * 


24  in  first  class  of  women 
given  NPC  membership 


Michaele  Ann  Noble,  McGraw- 
Hill;  Mrs.  Bonaro  W.  Over- 
street,  PTA  Magazine;  Miss 
Judith  Ellen  Randal,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Mrs.  James  G. 
Redmond,  McGraw  Hill  News 
Bureau;  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Rob- 


Women  outnumbered  men,  24 
to  22,  in  the  new  class  of  mem¬ 
bers  admitted  to  the  National 
Press  Club  in  a  card  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremony  March  3. 

.4nd  all  women  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press  corps  in  the  capital 
were  invited  to  the  reception, 
whether  they  are  NPC  members 
or  not. 


Hagner  Christmas,  Washington 
Evening  Star;  Mrs.  Beverly 
Ann  Craig,  Detroit  News;  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Werner  Forbes, 
Washington  Star;  Mrs.  Virgin¬ 
ia  M.  Hamill,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service; 
Also  Linda  J.  Heffner,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Shelton  Knight,  Washington 


ertson,  McGraw-Hill;  Dorothy 
Ing  Russell,  Washington  Post; 
Miss  Mary  Elaine  Shannon, 
Nashville  Tenmessean;  and  Miss 
Ann  Wood,  Neiv  York  Daily 
News. 

The  non-active  members  are 
Mrs.  Lynne  F.  Johnson,  press 
secretary  to  Representative 
Brock  Adams  of  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  Judith  Moore 


John  Hohenberg  in  his  “Free 
Press/ Free  People — The  Best 
Cause”  (Columbia  University 
Press,  $9.95)  presents  a  histori¬ 
cal  review  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  expression  over  that 
same  500-year  period.  It  is  a 
biography  of  a  cause  and  about 
the  people  \vho  fought  for  that 
cause.  It  is  a  story  of  how  the 
printed  word  was  used  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  the 
jieople  who  used  it. 

Mr.  Hohenberg  is  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  Administrator 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  This  is 
his  seventh  book. 

His  recital  of  events  cover 
mainly  the  period  since  John 
Peter  Zenger  and  the  reader  is 
led  with  historical  perspective 
from  the  establishment  of  the 
free  press  ideal  to  the  attempts 
to  subvert  that  ideal  through 


The  24  women,  22  with  active 
.status  and  two  with  non-active 
status,  were  the  first  of  their 
sex  to  be  added  to  the  NPC  list 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  change 
in  bylaws.  The  active  members 
paid  $50  and  non-active  mem¬ 
bers  paid  $125  as  entrance  fees. 
Their  dues  will  be  $180  and 
$200  per  year,  respectively. 

The  women  who  recei%’ed 
membership  cards  signed  by 
))resident  Vernon  Louiviere 
are: 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  Post;  Helen 
Thomas,  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondent,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Mrs.  Esther  Van  Wag¬ 
ner  Tufty,  president  of  Tufty 
News  Seiwice;  Mrs.  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon,  who  operates  her  own 
news  service;  Also  Mrs.  Jeanne 
F.  Anderson,  McGraw-Hill;  Mrs. 
Barbara  Burke,  Congressional 
Information  Bureau;  Mrs.  Anne 


Post;  Mrs.  Lynn  Lang\vay,  Chi-  Kaufman,  public  relations  di- 
cago  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Frances  rector  of  the  National  Feder- 
Spatz  Leighton,  Metropolitan  ation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
Sunday  Newspapers;  Miss  sional  Women’s  Clubs. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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You  liNOw  A  qood  lUwq  wIien  you  see  It. 
So  Go  SEE  IT.  Go  SEE  CoiVipSTAR. 


COMPSTAR  is  the  phototypesetting  machine  that  sets 
more  than  130  lines  a  minute  of  justified  newspaper  type — at  a  lower 
cost  than  any  competitor,  anywhere.  With  all  the  features  there’s 
no  need  for  you  to  specially  train  people  to  operate  it. 

See  it  for  yourself. 

COMPSTAR  is  new,  the  latest,  but  it  is  already  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  Enough  other  people  also  know  a  good  thing, 
so  there’s  a  place  near  you  where  you  can  see  COMPSTAR  in  action 
— any  day,  day  in  and  day  out.  Seeing  is  your  final  proof. 

So  write  us  now.  We’ll  tell  you  the  COMPSTAR  location  nearest  you 
. . .  where  COMPSTAR  is  producing  profits  through  performance.  Then 
you  will  see  how  COMPSTAR  can  produce  profits  for  you. 


By  impartial  opinion:  The  best 


t 
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John  Moulder,  Mike  Shropshire,  Mary  Crutcher— winners  again  at  The  Fort  Worth  Press 


In  the  only  competition  that  includes  every  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state— the  Texas  Headliner  Awards— familiar 
verdicts  have  been  rendered.  Two  Fort  Worth  Press  writers 
have  been  selected  by  out-of-state  judges  as  best-in-Texas 
—and  one  judged  second  best— in  their  respective  reporting 
specialties. 

John  Moulder  took  top  honors  for  reporting  of  state  and 
national  affairs  with  an  exclusive  series  on  failing  Federal 
Housing  Administration  projects  and  political  pressure.  As 
a  result  of  his  disclosures,  FHA  policies  were  changed. 

Mike  Shropshire  was  named  best  sports  writer  for  his 
coverage  of  the  1970  Cotton  Bowl  game  between  Texas  and 
Notre  Dame. 


Mary  Crutcher  won  second  place  in  municipal  affairs 
reporting  with  a  carefully  researched  series  on  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  race,  crime,  poverty,  and  affluence— a  series 
that  won  praise  from  both  law  enforcement  and  minority 
group  leaders. 

All  three  are  winners  of  numerous  other  awards  at  The 

— . Fort  Worth  Press,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday 

Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  where  qua'  y 
writing  and  professional  honors  are  traditions. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
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